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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BEFORE saluting the year that lies ahead, it is natural that 
we should turn back and look over the twelve months that 
1933 have just passed away. To The National 
Review January 1932 brought the greatest 
loss that it could sustain in the death of Mr. L. J. Maxse, 
the great Editor, who for thirty-nine years had breathed 
life into its pages, and who was the source of courage and 
inspiration to his readers all over the world. By the irony 
of events, Mr. Maxse died just a year before our Jubilee, 
which we shall celebrate in February. The National 
Review was founded in March, 1883, as a Conservative and 
Imperial Review, and the original intention has been kept 
to steadily during these fifty years. The general idea of 
a conservative Review was suggested by Lord Beacons- 
field, shortly before his death, in a talk with Mr. Alfred Austin, 
the first Editor. Imperialist and Conservative we were 
when we first started, and Imperialist and Conservative we 
remain, certain that the welfare of this island depends on 
the power of expansion given us by our overseas Dominions 
and dependencies, sure, that for them there is no future other 
than that which lies in the general strength and development 
of the Empire. During 1932 a great move forwards towards 
better Empire organization has been made, and the aims of 
Beaconsfield and of Joseph Chamberlain have been realized 
in some respects. We have gone ahead in our dealings with 
our Dominions and the dependent Empire; the Ottawa 
agreements mark a new era in inter-Empire trade, while the 
return to protection made by the British Government last 
spring has given a new hope to our people, hope that the era 
of unemployment and of acute distress may be closing. 
But, although we have advanced in these respects, the old 
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enemy is with us. Those who tried to wreck their country 
by Free Trade—and they were very nearly successful in 
their object—have now turned their energies into other 
channels. During 1933 we shall have to meet attacks on 
our country, which are not made with obsolete free trade 
weapons, but with the newer internationalist ones. The pacifist, 
the man who wants to disarm Great Britain “in the interests 
of peace,”’ has taken the place of the man who wanted to 
buy foreign goods “in the interests of international good-will.” 
The same cant is used for the new as was used for the old 
propaganda. Just as free trade was “ progressive”’ and 
‘‘ highminded,” and protection was “narrow” and “ cor- 
rupt,” so pacifism and internationalism are “‘ humane” and 
‘‘ enlightened,” and the defence of our country and the 
preservation of our racial ideals are “ obscurantist,” and 
even “ anti-religious.” The old Liberal has shifted his ground, 
he has not changed his heart, and the direction of his attack 
is still upon all that we hold dear. All those who 
have been proved wrong for two generations about 
every national and international question are in the ranks 
of this new army. In 1933, as for the last 50 years, we shall 
have to be toujours en vedette. 


OBSERVANT readers of the daily press will notice in the 
headings of leading articles of most of the journals they 

patronise the following: “TRIUMPH OF 
» THE PRIME MINISTER” about once a 

fortnight all through the year. It does not 
matter who the Prime Minister is or what he is doing, he will 
always be having “ triumphs,” although sometimes a colleague 
is allowed to figure in the limelight. Then we have either 
“TRIUMPH OF THE FOREIGN SECRETARY” or 
“TRIUMPH OF THE CHANCELLOR,” or sometimes a 
generous press will announce “TRIUMPH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT.” This heading of ‘“ triumph” for this, 
that and the other person appears so often nowadays that 
no doubt the phrase is kept permanently in type. We are 
perpetually being told of these triumphant affairs, but their 
glory and success appear to reside mainly in the editorial 
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mind and not to have any visible effect upon the affairs of 
this country, the “triumph” being evidently personal and 
not shared in any way by the nation. One of these outbursts 
of journalistic enthusiasm occurred on December 12 when 
those papers whose editors admire him broke into raptures 
over Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s last Geneva performances and 
hailed them as a “triumph” for him. We own that the 
very word now makes us suspicious, these “ triumphs ”’ having 
occurred at Geneva several times a year since the war, besides 
having at London, at Locarno, at Lausanne and elsewhere 
been the invariable fore-runner of every surrender of British 
interests. Let us examine this last wonderful performance 
of the Premier’s, which consisted in persuading Germany to 
rejoin the Disarmament Conference. 


It will be remembered that a huge and expensive Disarma- 
ment Conference assembled at Geneva in March. This has 

been sitting ever since, and has so far achieved 
i v- nothing, not even a “ triumph” for the most 

surrendering British Minister. Our unteach- 
ables have told us that this conference had to be held in order 
to placate the Americans who were “ alarmed ”’ by European 
armaments and who were longing to let us off our debts 
if they could be sure that the money remitted would not 
be spent on European security. As we were to go to Geneva 
to disarm to please the Americans, so were we to go to 
Lausanne to release the Germans from paying further repara- 
tions. As it was said, so was it done. The Germans were 
released by us and the French from reparations, thus enabling 
them to pay their commercial debts to the German Jews of 
New York and in order that the German vote in America 
might go to Mr. Hoover. Lausanne was therefore not a 
“triumph ” for England and France, in spite of the headlines 
and leading articles, but for Germany and Mr. Hoover, 
though the latter did not really benefit as he hoped. What 
we did at Lausanne was to forgo German payments, while 
continuing ourselves bound to our American payments. It 
would have been simple to have said that we would release 
Germany provided America released us, but our innocent- 
minded Ministers either never thought of doing this, or if 
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they thought of it did not wish to insist on discussing anything 
so “delicate”? as our debt to America. They appear to 
have assumed that the U.S.A. would fall upon our necks 
with tears of rejoicing when we had released Germany from 
her treaty obligations and would offer to let us off from further 
payments of money to them. How little our public men 
understand either the U.S.A. or Germany has been shown 
by their every action since the war. The proper course was 
not to have the Lausanne Conference at all until we had 
had our understanding with the U.S.A. For us to rush to 
Lausanne to do everything the German-Jewish Finance 
Houses of New York who support Mr. Hoover's party 
wished us to do was to disarm ourselves permanently in 
regard to America. Why should America make any con- 
cessions to us when she can get all she wants by merely 
indicating that she wants it? The U.S.A. wished Germany 
to repay money borrowed in America, and therefore com- 
mercial debts were, at Lausanne, placed above Treaty debts 
which were virtually cancelled. But if the U.S.A. got what 
they wanted Germany also got what was beyond her immediate 
dreams ; for Lausanne gave her the power to rearm. Our 
unteachables had not thought that a “ successful’? Lausanne 
would cancel Geneva. And yet our Ministers have the reports 
to which no private person has access, and which must have 
warned them again and again of the mind and intention of 
Germany. They are well served in these matters both by 
the Foreign Office and the War Office. They could, if they 
listened to their experts, have no illusions about either 
country. 


THE inevitable occurred after Lausanne. Germany first 
blustered and threatened and then withdrew from the Dis- 
The Inevitable armament Conference unless her right to 

equality of armaments was recognised by the 
other powers. That was the excuse. The reality was that 
she wished to have the power to rearm so as to once more 
regain the military hegemony of Europe. Release from 
reparations not only gave her control over the money situa- 
tion; it took away the last hold of the EHntente powers 
over the European situation. The Germans took a long step 
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towards reconquering their old position when they left the 
Disarmament Conference. When Mr. MacDonald abased, 
not himself, but Great Britain, by coaxing them back, another 
long step was taken towards the ultimate German goal of 
Deutschland uber alles. This was the “triumph” celebrated 
by our able Editors on December 12! Germany has come 
back on her own terms to a conference whose decisions she 
has not the very faintest intention of respecting unless they 
suit her. It is wearisome to keep on repeating that IT IS 
USELESS to make agreements to disarm that only limit 
the peaceful nations. Germany is bent, not on disarmament, 
but on the re-conquest of her former position. If she can 
get what she wants by frightening Mr. Baldwin’s timid 
friends she will be glad, but if not she is spoiling to rearm, 
and when rearmed she means to get what she wants by 
force of arms. According to those Editors who take things 
at surface value we ought to concede a “triumph” to Mr. 
MacDonald for having persuaded Germany to add her 
signature to a four power pact, in which France, England 
and Italy renounce war as between each other. We would 
remind them that Germany guaranteed the integrity of 
Belgium and that she treated that solemn obligation as a 
“mere scrap of paper.” Mr. MacDonald’s “triumph ”’ is 
not worth the paper it is written on. To make agreements 
with the Germans, who do not honour their signatures, is 
merely to show ignorance of their character and history. A 
significant piece of news came from Berlin the moment 
that the announcement was made of Germany’s new pact 
against war. The shares of the German armament firms rose 
immediately on the Bourse. That shows exactly how the 
German public regards Geneva affairs and the most recent 
“triumphs” of British Ministers. 


THE League of Nations elected a new Secretary-General 
on December 9th. This time the choice has fallen upon 
a Frenchman, Monsieur Avenol. The usual 
sed ape ot tributes were paid to the outgoing Secretary- 
General, Sir Eric Drummond, who has held 
the post since the foundation of the League. His portrait 
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will be hung in the Palace at Geneva and many civil things 
were said about his “inestimable services.” It fell to Sir 
John Simon to speak on behalf of the British Government 
about Sir Eric Drummond’s qualities, and in so doing he said 
the following :— 

“In his own dealings with Sir Eric on Geneva affairs he had 
never known him in any conversation, however intimate or informal, 
to take up a point of view inspired by any considerations for his own 
country’s special interests.” (Times Report, our italics.) 

This is exactly what we have always said, and we are glad 
to have our opinion confirmed by so valuable a witness. 
British interests have always been neglected by the British 
officials at Geneva. The French, German, Italian, Japanese, 
Chinese officials, and the officials of all other countries go to 
Geneva with the view of promoting the interests of their respec- 
tive countries. Alone, Great Britain has had no such protec- 
tion, and we see the result in the appalling mismanagement of 
our interests in international matters. It has been only too 
evident all along that the Secretary-General of the League, 
as Sir John Simon said, was not “ inspired by any considera- 
tion for his own country’s special interests.” What an 
epitaph, for, of course, Sir Eric’s career should not now be 
prolonged. This comment of Sir John’s will not be made 
about any other Secretary-General. Monsieur Avenol will 
never, we may be sure, forget that he is French, and his 
successor, if the League is still in existence in ten years, who 
will be either an Italian, a German, at any rate not an 
Englishman, will always have a strong regard for his country’s 
interests. That has been the trouble from the first. English- 
men lacking in national feeling have invariably been con- 
fronted with patriots from other countries who have worked 
keenly for their own nations. The result has been deplorable 
for us, and as we are not likely to make Frenchmen, Italians 
and Germans unpatriotic, might it not be as well if we 
reversed our process and made things more even by 
occasionally despatching patriotic Britons to Geneva ? 


THE chief event of the month was the discussion of our debt 
to the U.S.A. and the resumption of our payments on 
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December 15. Before beginning the story of these recent affairs, 
we supply the following brief account of the war debts at 
: the request of one of our readers. It is, we 
ee ' own, stiff to read. Upto April, 1917, the date 
of the entry of the U.S.A. into the war, Great 
Britain financed the war. On her own behalf and her Allies 
she had borrowed 3,241 million dollars, all of which were 
repaid, except 136 million dollars outstanding as 5} per cent. 
twenty year bonds, redeemable in 1937. Up to this date 
Great Britain had advanced to her Allies the equivalent of 
4,000 million dollars. The above figures do not include the 
loans raised by Allied Governments on the London Market. 
When America entered the war, she lent money on a large 
scale to Great Britain and France for their Allies. The 
advances made by the U.S.A. were given in the form of 
credits established with the Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
Allied Governments drew upon those credits to pay for muni- 
tions, food, clothing for their armies. Not a penny of this 
money was spent out of the U.S. The advances to each 
country were limited to their direct dollar purchases. For all 
other purposes during the last years of the war, Great Britain 
continued to finance her Allies and she also, for the early 
months of America’s entry into the war, was solely responsible 
for bulk purchases both for her own needs and those of the 
Allied armies. At the end of the war matters stood as 
follows :— * 


U.S.A. | Great Britain. | France. 
Million Million Million | 
dollars. dollars. dollars. | 
Creditor only 10,000 Creditor ... 7,000 Creditor ... 2,500 
Debtor to Debtor to 
U.S.A. ... 4,000 U.S.A. ... 3,000 
| Debtor to 
Gt. Britain 2,000 
| (Without interest.) 


The other Allies were all net debtors, in many cases both 
to us and to the U.S.A. It will be observed that Great 
Britain was owed a large sum on balance. 


* These and the following figures are taken from the War Debts Supple- 
ment of the Economist, November 12, 1932. 
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Durine the negotiations for the peace treaty and after, 
the matter of international debts was raised with U.S.A. 
representatives by the various debtors without 
result, Lord Reading, the amateur despatched 
during the war to take the place of the expert Spring Rice, 
had signed documents agreeing to pay the huge sums bor- 
rowed practically on demand, and to pay 5 per cent. interest. 
In 1922, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Balfour wrote a note nominally 
addressed to the Allied Governments, but really addressed 
to U.S.A., stating that Great Britain only asked from her 
Allies what was necessary in order to enable us to pay America, 
and that we asked for no more than would cover this sum. 
Great Britain asked for this “ with regret.” 

Up to 1923 the American Government continually pressed 
for a settlement, and that year Mr. Baldwin, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Bonar Law Government, went to 
Washington to fund our debt to America, which he succeeded 
in doing on the not unfavourable terms (to us) of 3 per cent. 
interest for 10 years and 3} per cent. afterwards. Payments 
to be made in gold dollars. The total debt to be repaid in 
62 years. : 


Our debt and funding to the U.S.A. is shown as follows :— 


Repayment 


Our American ne Sattionent in ae Dollars. 


| “Present Percentage 
Original | Total Total value of | of present Date 
advance debt as | annuities annuities | value to | of settle- 
(net). funded. payable. on 4} per | __ total | ment. 
| cent. basis.| debt. | 
4,075 | 4,600 11,106 3,788 | 82 | May, 1923 - 


We have here only given our own debts and debt settlement, 
and not those of the other European countries. We have 
repaid America to date 1,911 million dollars, and actually the 
United States lent to all her Allies rather under ten billion 
dollars, and with interest require the repayment of 22 billion 
dollars. It should be said that all other nations had more 
favourable funding terms than Great Britain, and that Russia 
and Roumania have never funded their American debt at all. 
None of the agreements between the European countries and 
the U.S.A. contains a safeguarding clause to cover the con- 
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tingency of a cessation of payment of reparations by Germany. 
The blame for this lies with the Allied Statesmen. 

Our debt settlements with our European Allies in million 
pounds were as follows (we give totals) :— 


| | Present | Percentage | 
Original Totaldebt | Total annui-; value of | of present 
advances. | asfunded. | ties payable. | annuitieson | value to 
| | 44 p.c. basis. | total debt. 
811.1} 1,245.1 | 41,1590 | 3764 | 30.2 


| 


America cancelled 40 per cent. of her Allies’ debts, Great 
Britain cancelled 70 per cent., and further Great Britain 
undertook that if she ever received more under the funding 
agreements, under reparations or under Liberation bonds 
than she paid to America, she would credit France with the 
amount. On the other hand, France agreed to make good, 
under certain circumstances, a portion of any deficit. Thus 
any excess payments to us from any ‘“‘ war” source would 
be repaid to our Allies. 


THE steady resistance of Germany to her Treaty of Versailles 
obligations has been notorious. She has succeeded in whit- 
tling down her payments of reparations to 
zero. These are the stages; at the beginning, 
in cash, in kind and in ceded property, Germany is estimated 
to have paid something like 10 milliards of gold marks. On 
this she staged a bankruptcy so that she could appeal for 
help. In August, 1924, a plan, called the Dawes Plan, after 
the American who presided, was adopted by Germany’s 
creditors under German and American pressure. This plan 
provided for annual payments by Germany of 1,000 million 
gold marks a year, rising to 2,500. And a loan, called the 
Dawes Loan, was raised in the U.S.A. and in London to assist 
Germany to regain her pre-war commercial position. The 
Germans, while accepting the Dawes Loan, showed no zeal 
for the Dawes Plan for fulfilling their part of the bargain. 
In February, 1929, therefore, a Committee of experts met 
under the chairmanship of another American, Mr. Owen 
Young. The outcome of this was the “ Young Plan.” This 
was so complicated as to give Germany further chances of 
evasion. Under. these two American plans, however, the 
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Germans paid 10.5 thousand million marks. The general 
situation of receipts, in pounds, at former par of exchange, 
shows the balance of the present account, and it shows that 
ONLY GREAT BriTaIn has received less than she has paid on 


all the accounts we have endeavoured to summarise :— 
In Thousand Pounds. 


Great | _——s 
US.A. Britain. | France. Italy. Belgium. 
+451,100 | —133,700 | +163,300 | +28,000 | +118,800 
= | SS SS —= 
Jugo-Slavia.| Roumania. | Portugal. Greece. Japan. 
+35,000 | +4000 | +2510 | +1,400 | +4,010 


There is only one minus sign in the above—it is before the 
amount under the heading Great Britain. We are owed by 
our enemies and by our Allies £133,700,000 in order to make 
our accounts square with what we have already paid the 
U.S.A., without counting the last instalment paid on Decem- 
ber 15. The last important factor in this brief survey is the 
fact that as fast as the various huge sums of which we have 
spoken were paid to the American Government they were lent 
to Central Europe, mainly to Germany. The lenders knew that 
theirs was, so to speak, a second mortgage, passing after the 
treaty debts which were owed to the nations who had suffered 
from Germany’s attack on civilisation. When the German 
Jewish Finance houses of New York and, in a lesser degree, 
London, asked to be repaid, Germany told them (in June, 1931) 
that she could not pay both her commercial debts, the money 
owed to them, and her treaty debts, money owed to the peoples 
of France and England. Pressure was put on President 
Hoover to take action which would secure the return of the 
private debts. The action he took was the declaration of 
the moratorium for one year from July, 1931. 


In July, 1931, President Hoover proposed that for a year 
there should be suspension of “ all payments on inter-Govern- 


mental debts, reparations and relief debts, both 
Hoover and 


sacl principle and interest, of course not including 
the obligations of Governments held by privat 
parties.” Although this did not suit France, who was the 
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principal and very serious loser, this was agreed to by the 
European Powers, in the hopes of placating their trans- 
atlantic creditor. The gainers were Germany and Germany’s 
private creditors. Great Britain neither gained nor lost, 
although the Anglo-German Jewish finance houses, who had 
lent money to Germany, and who were in some danger of 
losing it, breathed again. The French Prime Minister went in 
the autumn of 1931 to Washington and, deceived by the 
kindly tone of the American Government, derived the im- 
pression that if Europe would “ get together” and cut 
Germany’s reparations, the U.S.A. would take a more favour- 
able view of their former Allies’ debts. It is extraordinary 
that anyone in England or France should have been deceived 
by the well-worn American dodge of saying ‘‘ do what we want 
and you will see what you will see,” all the more as Congress, 
the sole arbiter in this matter, has always been vehement for 
the whole bond, and the whole bond in gold and securities, not 
goods. But a statesman of known integrity and absolute 
truthfulness, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, told us, on Decem- 
ber 14 that he himself had expected a change of attitude on 
the part of the U.S.A. and that it was in the hope of such a 
change that the Lausanne agreements were negotiated. We 
can only say that such delusions are inexcusable as well as 
quite inexplicable. The agreement at Lausanne of July, 
1932, swept away all German reparations except the service 
of the Dawes and Young Loans, although it is true that there 
was a modifying “‘ gentlemen’s agreement ”’ which referred to 
the necessity of the U.S.A. falling into line. This was, 
however, only a “hope,” while the solid fact was that the 
German annuity was reduced from 400 million dollars to 
40 million dollars per annum. We should remind our readers 
that the United States were not represented at Lausanne, 
where the British and French were left “ carrying the baby.” 
We need hardly say that this disastrous affair was hailed by 
a large part of our press as a “ triumph ” for our Government. 
The dates are significant. The Hoover Moratorium ter- 
minated on June 30, 1932. The Lausanne agreement was 
signed on July 9, 1932. We are now asked to believe that 
Europe was in such a state that we could not have waited 
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to sign the Lausanne agreement until we knew the 
U.S.A. proposal at the end of the Moratorium. But the 
Moratorium expired ten days before the signing of Lausanne! 
A simple question on June 30 telegraphed across the Atlantic 
would have enabled our Government to know whether the 
Moratorium was to be prolonged. The most unreasonable 
creditor tells his debtor whether a Moratorium is on or off, but 
the question was apparently not asked, and the Lausanne 
agreement left the victorious Allies completely bound to their 
U.S.A. commitments, while the defeated Germans were 
released from the financial consequences of their assault 
on civilized Europe. 


WE do not know whose advice the Government takes about 
foreign countries ; we find it difficult to believe that they ever 
seleiias listen to the Foreign Office, because this 

institution must know the state of feeling in 
America. President Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt in their 
election addresses, Congress whenever it meets, and nearly 
all newspapers west of New York have said over and over 
again that Great Britain must pay to the last shilling. Who 
are the people who misled the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Is it possible that the Treasury officials set up as foreign 
experts and that having been proved grossly incompetent to 
foresee monetary events they have now taken to forecasting 
on other matters ? We do not profess to know. All we know 
is that that portion of the public that does not read the 
National Review woke up with a start in the late autumn to 
discover that this country was expected to disburse 20 mil- 
lions gold pounds to the U.S.A. on December 15, and that 
this would be a half-yearly occurrence. Since the election of 
the National Government nothing has caused so much stir. 
Newspapers were full of letters. Able editors were busy 
trying to agree with everybody, tearful admonitions were 
addressed to those who might speak or write not to say any- 
thing to irritate. the Americans. In the meanwhile the 
American publicists insulted England in their usual way, 
amidst the applause of their nationals, to whom England is, 
and always has been, “the enemy.” During November a 
series of notes was sent by the British Government to the 
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U.S.A. One very long and peculiarly irritating note informed 
them that they would damage themselves by taking our 
money, etc. The object of these notes is not easy to discern ; 
they had the effect of hardening opinion in the States against 
us, and unless they were sent in the spirit of the man who 
bites his dentist in retaliation for the pain inflicted, we cannot 
imagine the object of sending them. In the end we paid, of 
course, and paid in the right way, with gold bars. After the 
payment and method of payment were decided, there was a 
debate in the House of Commons on December 14, which gave 
an illuminating picture of the minds of our mandarins. It is 
rather a depressing one. 


DEBATES in the House of Commons have, as a rule, very little 
interest for the public. They are mostly forgotten the week 
following, and we therefore seldom record them. 


Mr. ., But the debate on the war debts was inter- 
Chamberlain’s ; ; : 
Apologia esting because of the very lucid account given 


by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of the march of events after Lausanne. Our 
own rather dry and condensed narrative will, we hope, have 
carried our readers to the end of that most unfortunate 
conference. The Chancellor, in speaking of this, as he did 
at length, dwelt more upon the fact that the Lausanne agree- 
ment had not yet been ratified than that it had, most un- 
fortunately for us, ever been made. He described the recent 
negotiations—the note of November 10, which asked (1) for 
an exchange of views about world debt, (2) for a suspension of 
the December payment. And here follows an altogether 
astonishing confession :— 
“I must say that I had been sanguine enough to hope that we 
should have had a ready response to both those requests.” 
And, he added, ‘‘ we were disappointed ”’ to receive the note 
of November 23, in which suspension was abruptly refused, 
and no “exchange of views” referred to. On this the 
Government sent the note of December 1, an immense docu- 
ment, which poor Mr. Chamberlain had hoped : 


“Would carry weight on the other side. I hoped that we might 
then have obtained that suspension for which we had asked... . 
Again we were disappointed.” 
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It is incredible, but there it is in black and white. Our 
Cabinet Ministers are so profoundly ignorant of the U.S.A. 
that they believed all these things. Faced with this to them— 
but we are afraid only to them—surprising and difficult situa- 
tion, the Government decided to pay in full. But they sent 
a note, which was probably concerted with the existing French 
Government, to let Congress know that this payment was not 
considered by us in the same light as previous payments. 
This last effort of our unteachables drew a very prompt and 
tart answer from across the Atlantic. To that Mr. Chamber- 
lain did not refer, nor to the fact that it had had for its effect 
the refusal of the French Chamber to pay America, and 
brought about the fall of the Herriot Ministry. Mr. Chamber- 
lain told the House that payment would be in gold and that 
the fiduciary issue would not be raised. This spells deflation 
and is a most serious and disastrous blunder. 


Ir is a fact that if people want to read interesting and repre- 
sentative speeches, they must read Hansard. The daily 
press reports the Front Bench men in brief, the 
rows or scandals in full, the Back Bench men 
not at all. This debate was no exception. 
There was a dog-fight between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lans- 
bury, another between Mr. Lloyd George and several of his 
former colleagues. These were fully reported, as was a 
request from Mr. Lloyd George to have various Cabinet 
minutes of 1923 published, but of the arguments of the 
Members very few appeared. Mr. Churchill made several 
good debating points against Lausanne, but he was at sea 
about European politics. Mr. Baldwin had been attacked on 
the 1923 settlement, and this attack was dealt with by 
Sir Robert Horne, who spoke well and to the point in defence 
of the Lord President of the Council. On a matter of major 
importance, namely, the note issue, Sir Robert had a good deal 
to say, feeling as he did that the currency question was one of 
immediate importance, he was startled to hear the very 
explicit statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he did not intend to do anything by way of increasing the 
fiduciary issue. 


Other 
Speakers 
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“It is quite an anachronism to-day that while we are off the gold 
standard, we still have a statute that says that an issue of notes shall 
be conformable to a certain amount of gold. . . . It is not enough to 
say that the Bank has not asked for any increase of fiduciary issue. 
. . . 1am sure that what he (Mr. Chamberlain) has stated to-day will 
not be satisfactory . . . to the great mass of the people who are study- 
ing . . . with anxiety the monetary system of this country.” 

and in answer to an interruption, Sir Robert said :— 

“T am most anxious at present that the amount of currency at 
the disposal of the British public should not be less than before.”’ 
Sir Robert was followed by Mr. Lloyd George, who was 

entirely and unsuccessfully concerned to prove that he had 
been wiser than others. When he sat down Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne put in a plea for actuality. ... ‘‘ In the last three hours, 
in fact nearly four hours, we have had a series of speeches, 
strangely divorced from the subject before the House.” 
We think that Sir John Wardlaw Milne underestimates the 
importance of historical accuracy. We want to know why 
we are in this horrid mess, and who put us there. Now that 
there is a general scuttle from former opinions, these dog- 
fights are revealing. 


Sir JOHN said one thing with candour that needed saying :— 


“The only thing which perhaps I object to on the part 

Sir John of American publicists is their continued reference to 

ir Jo the fact that their object in the war was to make the 
Wardlaw 

Milne world safe for democracy. Of course that is untrue. 

What actually happened is that America went into the 

war to protect American trade and her own interests and existence 

in precisely the same way as the rest of the Allies went into the war.” 

He went on to protest against the threatened restriction of 

credit “‘ because there is nothing we have suffered from so 

continuously in the last few years as the deflationist policy 

of the Bank of England.” This is. 

“A matter of vital importance to every employer and every work- 
man, and one on which the House of Commons has every right to be 
consulted and every right to give its opinion. The loss of this £20 
million need not cause any restriction of credit . . . It is difficult to 
understand why the Bank of England has been buying gold for some time 
past. . . . This is the moment when we should sell as much gold as 
we can to France and America.” 


And a very able speech ended by a reference to 
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“the pathetic dependance the Government appear to have upon a 
future World Economic Conference strikes me as leading us nowhere. 
It is an extraordinarily dangerous situation. It is hard to believe 
that the World Economic Conference will achieve anything at 
all unless the British Empire has first set an example by settling 
an Empire monetary policy for itself. . . . All that is wanted 
is a common basis of exchange, which can be achieved, in my mind, 
by setting up a Central Empire Bank.” (Our italics.) 

Following Sir J. Wardlaw Milne, Mr. Whyte made an inter- 

esting and thoughtful speech, in which he asked :— 


‘““ Why should the responsibility for the breakdown of the Lausanne 
Agreement be lifted from American shoulders? Why should it be 
preserved solely at the expense of this country ? It is about time that 
Great Britain was asserting herself... . In my judgment the handling 
of this debt question has been from first to last the most pitiable display 
in the whole history of British finance.” 

Mr. Hammersley also protested strongly against the proposed 
policy of deflation, saying :— 

“You are either going to lose all your savings or lose all your 
employment,”’ 

an attitude that was also reflected on Socialist benches. 
Lord Lymington spoke with first-hand knowledge of Chicago 
and the Middle West, where he was brought up :— 

“In so far as we are going to try to educate the Middle West by 
any presentation of our case, we are simply firing blank cartridges for 
nothing. ... Nor can we blame the West.” 

The debate was wound up for the Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who spoke well, although he did not relieve 
the anxiety of his critics on the monetary question. 


Our Government acted wisely on the American debt question 
in keeping touch with France, each step was taken in concert 

with our former ally, and for very good 
rg sag reasons. If the Lausanne agreement goes 

west, and this is now the only way in which 
we can be recouped for any part of our huge international 
debt deficit which has now reached 153 million pounds, we 
shall depend entirely on the support of France. The two 
socialist and pro-German Prime Ministers, whose Govern- 
ments agreed to let Germany off reparations, at least had 
the good sense to stick together when the inevitable happened, 
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and we were fortunate in having Mr. Chamberlain at the helm, 
for he commands the respect of the French. Mr. Chamberlain, 
like his brother, knows France and understands the value of 
the EHntente. It need hardly be said that he behaved all 
through with the utmost loyalty to his engagements. Loyalty, 
single-mindedness and sincerity are the distinguishing marks 
of the two Chamberlains, they inherit these qualities from 
their great father, and they make for solidarity and the 
confidence of all those who work with them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain therefore kept touch with France, even pressing the 
despatch of the rather unfortunate note published on 
December 12, to suit the requirements of Monsieur Herriot, 
the French Premier, who had to face the Chamber that day. 
In the event this note indirectly proved the undoing of the 
French Government, because the Americans sat up all night 
in order to be able to publish a stiff answer the day our note 
appeared. The Chamber met under the shock of this cold 
douche and refused to allow the French Government to pay 
the December instalment. Monsieur Herriot put up a gallant 
fight, speaking again and again in defence of his agreement 
with us he implored the Chamber not to go back upon the 
English and his understanding with us. He spoke in vain, 
after a long and stormy sitting the Chamber voted against 
the Government, Monsieur Herriot therefore resigned, to the 
accompaniment of anti-debt riots in the streets, and after 
several days of trial and discussion Monsieur Paul Boncour 
agreed to form a Government. This refusal of France to 
pay will not incense America; the Americans will take 
from other European countries what they would not stand 
from us. 


WE shall not know where we are until the Government 
announces its budget policy and its future debt policy. A 
policy we shall have to have, the drift of the 
the last ten years cannot go on. Our un- 
teachables will have to pull themselves to- 
gether and to try to learn the old lessons. They are very 
plain and not difficult. Copy-book maxims and proverbs 
will provide them, as : 
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*“* Keep your breath to cool your own porridge,” 


and : 
** Look before you leap.” 


Attention to the first of these well-known saws would have 
preserved us from attempting to blow the steam off the 
American porridge, and the second would have saved us from 
plunging into all the Locarnos and Lausannes which have 
placed us in so serious a position. Our pro-German press is 
beginning to get up a campaign in favour of ratifying Lau- 
sanne, but as the only way of collecting even a portion of our 
tribute to the U.S.A. is by collecting the pre-Lausanne 
payments, this policy, agreeable as it would be to Germany 
and her garrison here, is out of the question. We hope to get 
from other countries what we pay to America ; if they default 
to us, we cannot pay her. The greatest sinner among many 
Ministers who have neglected British interests is Mr. Lloyd 
George, for he should have made it clear during the Versailles 
discussions that we could only pay if we were paid. This 
statement should have been made then to President Wilson 
and repeated on every possible occasion ever since. The 
Americans are sharks; very well, but we need not be mugs. 
The attacks upon Mr. Baldwin’s debt settlement are not 
fair to him, but they represent a vast body of opinion. 
Before leaving this debt subject we send our hearty thanks 
to the Government of New Zealand for their generous and 
spontaneous offer to recommence the payment of their pre- 
Lausanne share of the debt. New Zealand is having a fearful 
struggle and on that account her offer is all the more generous. 


THE cone is hoisted and the Government may expect dirty 
weather. It is impossible to say how they will deal with it, 

but a very favourite political game at times of 
— difficulty is the game of shuffle. And there are 

a good many indications that shuffle will 
shortly be resorted to. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s health has 
prevented him for some weeks from taking the lead in affairs. 
How long will Mr. Baldwin care to keep up the fiction that 
Mr. MacDonald is the head of the Government ? Nobody 
knows. Who will succeed Mr, MacDonald? Mr. Baldwin is 
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said to have the ear of the House, but many people remember 
his 1924-1929 administration, when the Conservative party 
held office without honour to themselves or benefit to their 
country, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald owes his position to 
the fact that many Conservatives would rather not have 
Mr. Baldwin made Premier. But if not he, then who ? There 
is no very outstanding figure. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has 
character and is a very good speaker. In spite of the awful 
mess he has placed us in (for he was very responsible for 
Lausanne) he is much respected and liked. But would 
Mr. Baldwin stand down for him? It could hardly be 
expected, and Mr. Chamberlain will never push him out. On 
the other hand Mr. Churchill’s friends are saying that their 
man will soon be on top, but, of course, that must be a joke. 
Mr. Churchill waited too long before taking the right line 
about National and Imperial matters and he missed too many 
opportunities during the first 40 years of his career of serving 
his country. When the shuffle comes the coalition will prob- 
ably remain with the same proportion of Socialists and Liberals, 
and with the same toast and water Conservatives. 


SoutH Africans have been no wiser in the management of 
their affairs than English people. They returned the 
Nationalists, and thereby secured power to 
General Hertzog, in 1924 and at the subsequent 
election. That Boers whose one idea is to 
drive British ideals and civilisation out of South Africa should 
wish to secure the domination of their most obscurantist 
leader is understandable. But they could never have kept 
him in power since 1924 if it had not been for the mugwump 
and indifferent section of the British population who are, 
in South Africa, as in England, ready to see the dearest 
aspirations of their race defeated sooner than take a strong 
line in their defence. Retribution has now come. The Boer 
is an incompetent administrator, indifferent to injustice and 
corruption, having neither probity nor industry in public 
affairs. Had he been otherwise there would never have 
been any clash between Dutch and English in South Africa. 
Once given control in the Union the vices which were formerly 
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exhibited only in the Transvaal administration have reappeared 
and the denial of justice and the general slackness added to 
the gross mismanagement of public affairs have brought the 
Union of South Africa to a sorry pass. The Boer’s virtue 
is tenacity in racial patriotism, but he has not enough morality 
or good sense to combine this with the pride of public service, 
his only idea being to crush and eliminate other languages 
and to depress British South Africans to the Boer level as 
the French emigrants of the 18th century were depressed. 
General Hertzog’s administration has lasted eight years. 
it has greatly speeded the growth of Krugerism and general 
misgovernment. It has had only one political ideal, the 
severance of the connection between Great Britain and 
South Africa, and to this end the Union Jack has been 
replaced by a new flag, the King’s head has been removed 
from the postage stamps and the English language is in 
process of being eliminated from official use. English is to 
be replaced by the Taal, a kitchen patois evolved by Boers 
and natives from a Dutch source. The process of disaster 
in the Union under such auspices has been rapid. But the 
Hertzog administration did, at last, receive a serious check, 
when on November 30th, in a by-election held at Germiston, 
the South African party candidate was returned against 
the Government candidate by a majority of 1,181 votes, an 
enormous majority in South Africa where the polls are small. 
General Smuts at once called attention to the fact that the 
Hertzog Government had had a “ notice to quit,” and he 
and his party have derived great encouragement from the 
event. 


THE immediate cause of the turnover of votes at Germiston 
is undoubtedly the poverty and suffering caused by the 

decision of South Africa to remain on the Gold 
a — of standard in 1931, when Great Britain 

abandoned it. Now, although this decision 
was mainly inspired by a desire to cut the painter between 
South Africa and sterling, there is reason to believe that 
official English “ economists” gave Mr. Havenga, the South 
African Treasurer, the same hopelessly bad advice as their 
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opposite numbers gave Mr. Churchill, Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain in England. The theories of these 
economic gentlemen in both countries were unfortunately 
wrong from A to Z, and they have much to answer for. In 
a recent number of this Review, Mr. O’K. Webber told us 
the arguments used by the “experts” in South Africa. 
Sterling, unsupported by gold, was bound to slip, prices were 
bound to rise to gold level, etc., etc. The opposite has 
happened. Prices have followed sterling, not gold, and 
the Union of South Africa, which remained on gold, has 
suffered from its effort to damage the mother country. The 
state of the Union is serious, and not likely to improve at 
present. The deficit will be large. Parliament meets shortly 
and there will be some plain speaking. It is not surprising 
that General Smuts, speaking at the Annual Party Congress 
meeting at Bloemfontein on December 7th, felt that he could 
prophesy with certainty the downfall of the Hertzog Ministry. 
“The Government’s policy,” he said, “‘ meant a 50 per cent. 
loss for South Africa. ... Southern Rhodesia (which is 
on sterling and which has a British administration) had a 
balanced budget.... The maintenance of the gold 
standard destroyed the purchasing power of the country. .. .” 


But at the Bloemfontein Congress General Smuts did not 
confine the programme of his party to repudiation of the 
Gold Standard. He also dealt with the burn- 
ing question of the South African Provinces. 
This matter has been brought to a head by the 
action of Natal, an essentially British province, which 
threatens to secede from the Union. Natal has an English 
population, she is loyal to the Empire, and she has seen the 
loss of much that she cares for. The Union Jack has been 
torn down; an unattractive and useless, to the Natalians, 
language, is forced on them. Their justice is far less good 
under Boer judges, who alone are now promoted, than in 
former days. Under the name of Devolution, Natal is claiming 
the liberty of her institutions, and this is natural, but the loss 
of Natal to the other British in the Union would be immense. 
Natal returns a solid block of British members, and without 
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this leaven the state of the Union Parliament would be worse 
than it is, and the deprivation of the support of the Natal 
members to the British in the other three provinces would be 
serious. General Smuts knows he must keep Natal in the 
Union if his party is to hold the rest of South Africa in the 
Empire, and he is ready to go a long way to meet the case. 
Speaking at Bloemfontein on December 8 he said that the 
Natal Devolution movement had been caused by General Hert- 
zog’s threat to abolish the Provincial Councils. He believed 
that the problem could be solved without the proposed 
break-up of the Union, and he gave the programme of his 
party on this all-important matter. 


GENERAL Smuts is not in favour of the Natal proposals 
in their entirety, believing that much could be done 


General Smuts by the 


on Natal “improvement of the provincial system, giving 
the provinces control of all primary, secondary, 
technical, and vocational education, leaving the universities to the 
Union. They would also give the provinces more control of agriculture, 
including land settlement, afforestation, borrowing rights for provincial 
purposes, and the construction of the provincial buildings, now under- 
taken by the Union authorities. 
General Smuts proposes when these added powers are 
given to the provinces 


‘that provision be made that the new rights shall not be taken away 
without the consent of the provinces concerned. The provincial 
policy of the South African Party will follow generally the Canadian 
model. General Smuts also suggested a reform in the method of 
election of the provincial Executive Committees, as the present system 
sometimes resulted in a Committee representing one party while a 
majority of the Council represented another party.” —(Times Report.) 


This new programme would seem to meet the demands of 
the Natalians on some major points, although we should 
advise them to stand out for some control of their civil service, 
their justice and their police. As we go to press the 
political situation in South Africa has become more lively. 
The local mischief maker, Mr. Tielman Roos, has intimated 
that he is prepared to lead a party. It is to be hoped 
that the British, whether in Natal or elsewhere, will refuse 
to play any more of these Boer coalition games in which 
they are always bound to be the losers. 
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On December 13 the Bishop of Durham wrote a letter to 
The Times with some very valuable information about the 
., .,.. unemployed in his diocese, which is as black 
= Sohew * —aspot as anywhere in England. In this letter 
the Bishop gave some account of a circular 
he had sent to his clergy, containing the following questions, 
which we paraphrase for brevity: (1) What proportion of 
your parishioners is unemployed, and whether improvement 
is likely; (2) have people moved; (3) how has the general 
long-continued idleness told on the morale of the unem- 
ployed; how has it affected the religious life; (4) has 
health been damaged ; and (5) have you made any provision 
for helping the unemployed to occupy their time? All the 
incumbents, 272, have answered, and his Lordship speaks 
so well and truly of the clergy generally and of their knowledge 
of working people that we quote a passage in full :— 


The parochial clergy are, in my belief, often lacking in'political wisdom 
and rarely well qualified for solving economic problems, but they are 
usually well informed as to social conditions and far better acquainted 
than most people with popular modes of thought and states of feeling. 
The incumbents are resident in their parishes. Their duty makes 
them personally acquainted with the people, with whom they are 
almost universally on very friendly terms. With very few exceptions 
they are men of simple habits and high personal character. Some of 
them are men of great intelligence and large experience. 


That is a wonderfully good and accurate picture of the clergy ; 
they may be very unwise advisers on high politics, but they 
know their parishes. 


THE Bishop goes on to give some unemployment figures. 
They are appalling :— 

In the county as a whole, with a population 
« of just under 1,500,000, more than one-third of the 
working population is idle, and has been idle for a long time. The 
ratio varies in the parishes. In some the entire community is workless, 
in some 70 to 80 per cent., in others the proportions are smaller. Gener- 
ally there is little expectation of improvement and a settled melancholy 
darkens the general mind. Comparatively few adults have moved 
away from their parishes, but a considerable number of the younger 
folk of both sexes have sought and found employment in the South. 


And the Bishop pays a special tribute to Mrs. Cuthbert 
Headlam’s “sustained and successful’? work for girls. 


The Figures 
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Unemployment, he says, ts affecting health; not that of 
children because they get the preference at home as well 
as meals at school, but the lads from 14 to 20 are underfed, 
and many adults. And now here follows the most wonderful 
tribute to our race that could be penned, derived by the 
Bishop from the 272 reports of his clergy :— 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the lack of bitterness which 
marks the unemployed as a whole, and their profound depression. 
They are dead tired of doing nothing, and the very hope of work is 
fading from their minds. The incumbents are evidently doing their 
utmost to assist, but their resources are meagre, and they have few 
effective helpers. The main mischief lies beyond the influence of 
mitigating devices. Work is the one thing needful. ... The clergy 
speak with admiration of the dignity and restraint with which their 
unemployed parishioners generally are sustaining this cruel and 
continuing calamity. 

And so after ten years of grinding and devastating poverty 
and idleness our people are standing up to it with “ dignity 
and restraint.’”> What more could be said of any community 
that it so bore a long and bitter trial and strain? The Bishop 
of Durham ends by saying that he will receive and distribute 
money for boots and shoes, and we pass on this suggestion 
to our readers. Might he not start a workshop so that the 
boots and shoes could be made in Durham by the unemployed, 
thus killing two birds with one stone ? 


AT a meeting of over four hundred members of the Manchester 
Chamber, on December 12, adequate preferences were unani- 
mously demanded for the British cotton and 
artificial silk export trade. The following is 
the full text of this resolution as reported in 


“ Farewell 
Manchester ” 


the Press :— 


This special general meeting of the members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce is of opinion that in countries to which Great 
Britain grants favourable terms for the entry of their products into the 
British market it is unreasonable and intolerable that Britain’s premier 
export trade—that of cotton goods—should be left without any safe- 
guards against the competition of countries with lower standards of 
living and depreciated exchanges, and that the continuance of such 
favourable terms of entry into the British market should be dependent 
upon full reciprocal treatment from the Empire and foreign countries 
concerned. 
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The meeting therefore calls for the imposition of adequate preferences 
on British cotton and artificial silk goods in all parts of the Empire where 
the British Government are free to act, and for steps to secure freedom 
of action in other parts of the Empire at the earliest possible date. 

In cases where adequate preferences are not granted preferences in 
the British market should be withdrawn. The meeting requests the 
Lancashire members of Parliament to organise deputations to the 
responsible Ministers to press the importance of early action, and 
to support the deputations which the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce has arranged in recent weeks. 

The meeting also desires that other cotton trade organisations be 
invited to support the Chamber’s actions. (Our italics.) 


At last! The Manchester merchants have been slow to 
recognise that their interests, the interests of their work- 
people and those of the country are bound up with protection. 
The reaction of the Manchester Guardian, on December 14, 
to this bit of realism was almost pathetic, and very revealing 
of the little Englander’s mentality. That Englishmen should 
trade with each other and their dependants overseas is what 
all our little Englanders dread, and they dread it for the 
very reason that we want it because it would strengthen the 
ties between different parts of that Empire they are always 
trying to disrupt. The leader-writer of our contemporary 
scolded the Chamber of Commerce with violence ; the foreign 
growers of raw cotton may be taxed, at this rate, he 
cried, a terrible thought! The fact is that our Cobden- 
ites are still, in fancy, living in the era of 1870. They have 
learned nothing from the last 60 years of world history. 
They even learned nothing from the war, which might have 
taught them world politics. But one thing the excited 
stammerings of our contemporary have shown us. The 
Manchester Guardian knows that the Cobdenite game is up 
in Manchester, and that all that the hopelessly out-of-date 
economists of that town can do is to sing (as a more illustrious 
loser once sang) the pathetic lament, ‘‘ Farewell Manchester.” 


THE American newspapers have for some time foreshadowed 
trouble in Persia. Certain U.S. companies, say the papers, 
; have been active there and have got important 
a at contracts from the Persian Government for the 
supply of goods. It is believed that these 

contractors have been the stalking horses of American oil 
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interests, who aspire to a world monopoly. Now this story, 
which comes from New York, may be just issued as part of 
some business intrigue or it may be true, but it is curious that 
publication in the States should have preceded the action of 
the Persian Government in cancelling the concessions granted 
to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. In old days we should 
have sent a stern reminder of the rights of a British company 
to the erring Government, and the whole thing would have 
been over at once. Nowadays we refer this dispute, where 
our nationals have been grossly wronged and the oil supply 
of our Navy endangered, to the League of Nations and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that a tribunal presided over by 
a colleague of Mr. de Valera will adjudge the matter. If the 
New York story is true we may be sure that the American oil 
interests will also take a hand at Geneva. It is seen what a 
pass we have come to when Persia can successfully defy us. 
Our pacifists are delighted; anything that humiliates Great 
Britain is good enough for them. There is one aspect of this 
affair that must strike everyone and that is the risk we ran 
when we took our Navy off coal and on to foreign oil. If 
oil is still to be used we must hurry up the process of coal 
carbonisation and get our supply from our own coal mines. 
It is satisfactory to know that this is now possible and that it 
is a paying proposition. We have not too much time to 
develop oil from our own coal, for our pacifists will get us into 
a war much sooner than most people have any idea of. In 
the meantime we suppose it is hopeless to ask our Government 


to cease to play the Geneva games which suit our enemies so 
well. 


On December 19 Parliament voted a supplementary sum of 
£18,000,000 for the unemployed, of which £10,000 are to 
: be given to voluntary societies, and the Govern- 
me . ment spokesman made the usual speech. The 
unemployment figures are disappointing and 

the public is getting rather restive at the old refrain of world 
causes, tariff barriers and inter-government debts. People 
have not been slow to note that in a large free trade area, the 
United States, the farmers and manufacturers find it just as 
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difficult to exchange their goods as in small protected coun- 


' tries, and as to large inter-government payments, the Hoover 


Moratorium appeared to benefit no one except Germany’s 
armament firms. In England tariffs have been very bene- 
ficial, and factories are beginning to reopen. New enter- 
prises brought by the new protection are starting ; some of the 
former workless are getting back to work. But owing to the 
delay in helping agriculture and above all owing to the way 
in which “ the gold standard is sitting crowned on the ruins 
of Free Trade,’ the countryside is suffering greatly and 
thousands of agricultural workers have been dismissed or are 
threatened with the loss of their livelihood. It should be 
remembered that agricultural workers have no right to the 
dole and that when they become destitute their only succour 
comes from the parish. All up and down the countryside in 
England men are out of work who have never before been 
idle and everywhere efforts are being made to help them. The 
overtaxed landowners who have had for years to neglect 
important estate repairs are everywhere doing their best 
to keep men on and to help others. Heaven knows the 
neglected countryside wants the attention it has lacked so 
long ; every landowner great and small could point to dozens 
of things he could put right and hundreds of pounds he could 
spend if he were allowed to keep his own money. This 
country unemployment is easier to deal with and help than 
the large-scale town unemployment, because rich and poor 
have always lived in contact in the country, and in many 
rural parishes committees to provide work have been started, 
while the towns in agricultural districts, such as Oxford and 
Bedford, are becoming centres for various bodies, whether 
voluntary or statutory, which are gallantly entering into the 
struggle against the worst winter we have yet seen. The 
Prince of Wales has been untiring in his personal efforts ; he 
has visited many unemployed districts, he has appealed for 
help in social service to the British Legion, who have 
readily responded. 


DECEMBER 6 was the bicentenary of the birth of Warren 
Hastings, and it was fitly commemorated in various ways. 
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The newspapers published biographies, and there is a small 
exhibition at the British Museum containing two fine 

portraits and a good many papers of interest. 
Hawes Warren Hastings was a great man, and a 

man of political vision. He went to India 
as a servant of the East India Company at a time when the 
great Mogul Empire was dissolving, and he saw the oppor- 
tunity, and seized it, of laying the foundations of British Power 
in the East. For twelve years he was at the head of affairs 
in India, terribly hampered by the intrigues of the envious 
and by lack of support from home. His life was made a 
burden to him and his work threatened at every point by 
men who cared neither for their own country nor for India, 
and he had to uphold British interests there at a time when 
we lost the American colonies, when Ireland was stabbing 
us in the back and when we were fighting for our lives against 
France. Those who are apt to say that we are losing India 
to-day because Great Britain is a democracy should read 
the story of Warren Hastings and see how a great public 
servant was treated in pre-democratic days. Having pre- 
sented his country with an Empire, Hastings was recalled 
to stand his trial in Westminster Hall on charges trumped 
up against him by Francis, whose very name is now only 
remembered in connection with his base attacks on this great 
man. The trial lasted seven years and was conducted with the 
utmost viciousness by Burke. The people who assailed 
Hastings were often men who preferred corrupt Indian rule 
to the prospect of the extension of our influence, and, as 
some recent Viceroys have wanted to Indianize India, we 
may be said to be in a “ Clavering-cum-Francis ’’ phase at 
the present moment. Warren Hastings died in extreme old 
age without any form of public recognition for his great 
services both to England and to India, save a privy 
councillorship. Had he destroyed a portion of the Empire 
and plunged India back into chaos and misrule he would, 
no doubt, have been made a peer and a Knight of the Garter. 


No better object lesson could be given of what occurs now- 
adays in matters of international importance than the way 
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in which the Sino-Japanese dispute and the creation of the 
Manchukuo State have been handled by the world powers. 
; Japan had certain rights in Manchuria; she 
ee at had built railways and owned the land 
they stood on. For years the Chinese adminis- 

tration ignored these as well as other Japanese treaty rights, 
not only in Manchuria but elsewhere, and, besides this, 
Japanese nationals were freely murdered in China. Repre- 
sentations were useless, Chinese Governments put them into 
the same waste-paper basket as the demands from the League 
of Nations for promised subscriptions. After many years, 
seeing that the chaos in Manchuria was increasing rapidly 
under the infiltration of Soviet ideas, Japan, in company with 
a group of influential Manchurians and Chinese, created the 
Manchukuo State, at the head of which is P’u Yi, ex-Emperor 
of China, and present president of the new organisation. 
He is himself, like all his illustrious house, a Manchurian. 
In the old days, such a State, such an effort at creating order 
out of the unspeakable chaos of China, would have met with 
the sympathy of the great powers. For not only is the 
Manchukuo State a bulwark against Chinese disorder, but 
also against Russian international intrigue. The world at 
large before the war would have preferred order to disorder, 
and though the great European powers might have made 
bargains with the Japanese in return for support, they would 
have given general approval to the new State. But, in the 
unfortunate era in which we live, a talkie shop has been set 
up at Geneva, which, while incapable of action of any kind, is 
capable of the indefinite postponement of all action. The 
Chinese, whose genius for propaganda exceeds even that of 
the Germans, saw their chance when Manchukuo was insti- 
tuted, and took it. The League of Nations was persuaded 
to appoint a committee “to investigate.” This was the 
famous Lytton Committee. This Committee reported in 
‘“‘Sino-League”’ sense; that is, they advised that the 
Manchukuo State cease to exist and that it be given back 
to China. The safeguard to Japan proposed is that there 
should be (as in Liberia!) League supervision! This suits 
the Chinese book perfectly, as it has suited the book of 
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the infamous government of Liberia. Japan, of course, 
said ‘“‘ No.” She, no doubt, knew about Liberia. 


JAPAN said “‘ No” to the various suggestions made by the 
amiable Lord Lytton and his colleagues. She is not prepared 

to see Manchuria slip back into chaos. She 
= a therefore at the latest meeting of the League 
Soule of Nations Council last month said she would 

resign her membership of the League if she 
was pressed to abandon the new Manchukuo State. She 
pointed out that her position in the League was, anyhow, a 
very difficult one, owing to the fact that her two gigantic 
neighbours, Russia and the U.S.A., are neither of them 
members of that body, and consequently have not got their 
hands tied behind their backs by League rules. Now the 
Council of the League consists of the great powers, with one 
or two smaller fry. If any League coercion of a recalcitrant 
member were ever undertaken it would fall to them to do the 
coercing, and they have hitherto shown the utmost desire for 
peace. In the recent League session, held in December, the 
Council showed unmistakably that its members were still 
peacefully inclined, and that they had no desire at all to go to 
war with Japan, even to please Sir Gilbert Murray and our 
fire-eating bishops. The Council of the League is, in fact, 
so peaceful that it does not even interfere seriously with 
Liberia. So, when the great powers were confronted with 
Japan’s stiff attitude, all of them being secretly conscious 
that she had much better be left alone, they said: ‘* Well, 
why not let China and Japan have a quiet talk?” This 
roused the English pacifists to fury ; they screamed in unison, 
and the Manchester Guardian was as good as Punch for days. 
China protested, asked to have the matter referred to the 
Assembly, where the little nations hold forth, and where 
influences were brought to bear which made a majority of 
the minor powers reject the plea for a Sino-Japanese talk. 
The small nations take a different view of these matters to 
the great powers. There are various reasons for this, one 
being that they would not be required to exert themselves in 
any way or have any trouble in the matter. Coercion could 
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only be applied by the great powers, who would have first to 
agree as to the nature of the action with each other, and, 
second, to reach agreement with Russia and the U.S.A., 
who do not belong to the League. Now does any reasonable 
person think that any such united agreements are likely or 
even possible ? 


Boxivia and Paraguay may and do fight when and how they 
like. The League does not mind. For some reason the 
: minor powers do not in the least care what 
oe happens to Bolivia and Paraguay and the Gran 
Chaco. It was the Pope who intervened last 

month and arranged a Christmas truce. But, while indiffer- 
ent to a war in South America, the Assembly is apparently 
very interested in pushing Great Britain and France into 
trouble with Japan. It is useless for people to tell us that 
coercion does not mean war. Pressure cannot be seriously 
applied unless the coerced are threatened. Between nations 
that threat is ultimately war. Now we can understand Mr. de 
Valera’s object in wishing to see England at war. He hates 
England, but why do so many of the other assembly delegates 
want to see us embroiled. What would their Governments 
get ? What would they personally get out of such a situa- 
tion? It is a question that can only be asked. We must 
wait for the answer until someone is candid enough to tell 
us how the different nations work their propaganda at 
Geneva. We may be sure that the British are almost alone 
in having no secret bureau for assisting delegates to make 
up their minds, but until some candid soul tells us the truth 
we shall not know how this is managed, and we can only 
surmise from known facts. The known facts are that nations 
which specialise in all forms of propaganda like China and 
Germany have immensely more influence with the delegates 
of the bulk of the minor powers at Geneva than nations like 
France and Japan, who are both notoriously bad at this form 
of underground work. We can only guess the different forms 
in which, to suit varying personalities and diverse moral 
standards, such propaganda is directed. There is another 
matter to which attention should be directed. The various 
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stock exchanges of the world are affected by discussions at 
Geneva. Japan’s Government Stocks have been depressed 
as a result of the attacks upon her. Fortunes can be made 
by people “in the know” before these attacks materialize, 
This opens up a vista not agreeable to contemplate. 


AFTER some weeks of uncertainty during which Herr von 
Papen “ carried on” at the request of President von Hinden- 
burg, the latter appointed General von Schlei- 
cher Chancellor of the German Reich, on 
December 3. The General had for some time 
been the dominating figure in German politics, and it is just 
as well that he should be the acknowledged and not merely the 
secret ruler of Germany. The new Chancellor was able to 
meet the Reichstag without a clash and his relations with it 
were smooth until the adjournment on December 10. He 
owes this to the fact that the Nazis cannot afford another 
general election. The German people are elated just now ; they 
recognise that they have scored a great success over France 
and England in their handling of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, and they believe that they can accomplish the 
remainder of their post-war programme under General von 
Schleicher’s wgis. They have seen reparations virtually 
abolished by Lausanne, they have been admitted to the 
right to arm as they choose—these are two important stages 
of their programme. The Sunday Times Berlin correspon- 
dent, writing in the issue of December 18, sends a 
reminder to his readers of the German aims. In doing so 
the newspaper Danziger neueste Nachrichten is quoted. The 
Danzig paper last September gave the substance of a talk 
between Doctor Hoesch, then Ambassador in Paris, and 
Monsieur Pagagnon, French Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs at that time. The Frenchman, curious to see how 
far the German would go, asked :— 

Had the German Government perhaps a plan, a programme, 
a complete list of its desires, under which might be written : 


“That is all”? “‘ First,” said the Ambassador, ‘‘ came Germany’s 
claim to equality of status in armaments; next, a solution of the 
Danzig and Polish Corridor problem ; thirdly, the return of the former 
German colonies ; fourthly, the ‘liberation’ of Austria (presumably 
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meaning her economic union with Germany); fifthly the reincorpora- 

tion into Germany of the Saar Territory.” ‘Is that all”’ ? interrupted 

M. Pagagnon, impatiently, according to the report. This question ended 

the conversation. There is every reason, however, to believe that the 

sixth and seventh demands were recovery of overseas markets for 

German manufactures, and easier conditions for the repayment of 

German private debts. [Our italics.] 

Now this cannot be dismissed as newspaper gossip. The 
Danzig people have every reason to watch Germany’s progress 
with alarm. Steadily, and using all methods, successive 
German Governments have pursued the aims referred to. 
They have had the assistance at every turn of English paci- 
fists, who seem eager to promote the strength and nationalism 
of this warlike and predatory people. 


LorD BALFouR’s house, 4, Carlton Gardens, has been pulled 
down and, where it stood, there is now a hole in the ground. 
It was a fine house with dignified rooms, 
mantelpieces that have been thought worthy 
of the Victoria and Albert, and a library with 
particularly well-designed bookcases. Lord Balfour was 
the second Prime Minister to live in this house, the other 
was Lord Palmerston. So indifferent are we to history and 
art that a beautiful house, with these associations, can be 
destroyed as Regent Street was destroyed a few years ago, 
without anyone turning a hair. The ideal of the people 
who allow such things is, we suppose, to have all the large 
houses pulled down and to get the population into villas or 
flats, while fragments of the old beauty are preserved in the 
mausoleums we prefer to living art. No doubt, if Wilton, 
Hatfield and Petworth are to be pulled down it will be as 
well to save the Double Cube, the Gallery and the Grinling 
Gibbons Room, but does it not occur to these “ reformers ”’ 
that the Double Cube looks better at Wilton than it is likely to 
do elsewhere, and that the Long Gallery divorced from Hat- 
field or the Grinling Gibbons room from Petworth would lose ? 
The fine houses in London are nearly all gone. The remaining 
ones are doomed unless some remission of taxation can be made 
to their owners. Faced with the loss of their country or their 
London houses, people have naturally preserved their country 
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houses. The Balfours have been no exception. But now a 
new problem has arisen. It is proposed that a commercial 
block should be built on the site of Lord Balfour’s house and, 
we are coolly told by the architect, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
that the whole of Carlton House Terrace must be rebuilt 
and that the finest site in London must be—in time—com- 
pletely altered. As some leases have forty years to run this 
rebuilding would take over a generation, and in the mean- 
time this most dignified group of houses would be destroyed. 
It is to be hoped that the violent public agitation which 
began after Lord Balfour’s house was destroyed may save 
Carlton House Terrace, but these matters are best managed 
on a plan, and not by a series of public explosions. We 
need a Ministry of Fine Arts, which would be responsible 
for historical buildings; at present no one appears to be in 
charge, and the destruction of London may be looked for 
in this generation if nothing further is done to control our 
Vandals. 


THE death of Miss Gertrude Jekyll on December 10, at the 
age of 89, came as a reminder that the great pioneers of 
modern gardening are nearly all gone from us. 
Horticulturists and botanists have existed in 
this country for many generations, and pro- 
fessional gardeners, like Sir Joseph Paxton or the greatest 
of French designers, le Notre, have created round certain 
palatial houses, pleasure grounds that have been the envy 
of the world, while alongside them the cottage gardens show 
how much the English love flowers. But until Mr. Robinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Earle and Miss Jekyll began to tell us how to 
garden on the scale of two or three acres, people of moderate 
means had little to guide them. Wherever there is a garden 
in England now we may be sure that Mr. Robinson’s Flower 
Garden will be found on the owner’s shelf, and here will 
also be found one of Miss Jekyll’s books. Mrs. Earle’s 
Potpourri of a Surrey Garden and the sequel were the joy 
of the generation that welcomed Mr. Robinson. They are 
delicious discursive books full of gardening, of cookery and 
of worldly wisdom. Forty years ago the “ Surrey Garden ” 
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was at its prime and, seeing how unpromising were the site 
and surroundings, Mrs. Earle’s garden was a greater triumph 
than either Miss Jekyll’s or Mr. Robinson’s. Miss Jekyll 
was a better botanist and grew her plants better than Mrs. 
Earle, while Mr. Robinson placed his to greater advantage 
in the marvellous setting of Gravetye, but Mrs. Earle showed 
people what could be done by a woman of great taste and 
boundless energy in a villa garden, where there was no back- 
ground at all and where very little money was ever spent. 
She was, if one may so put it, the mother of modern gardens, 
and crowds of people who never heard her name owe the 
arrangement of their borders to her influence, for she trained 
a whole generation in the beautiful art of gardening, just as 
she inspired them with a desire to have lovely colours in 
their houses. Mrs. Earle led the return to good furniture in 
many ways ; to wooden bedsteads away from the iron and brass 
horrors of our grandmothers and to painted bedroom furniture. 
She was one of the earliest collectors of rare gardening books, 
and at her death she left a fine small collection of these. 
She had no snobbery in her tastes, fashion meant little 
to her. She bought good eighteenth century furniture sixty 
years ago, when it was cheap and genuine. If she were alive 
now it is certain that she would not be furnishing with sham 
antiques ; she would have moved on, away from the common- 
place to the fresh. Such people are rare in any age, and it is 
good, from time to time, to remember what we owe them. 


Towagps the end of every December, about the 19th or 20th, 
the whole London scene, in the west end of the town, is 
transformed by the boys who have come home 
for their holidays. In ones, in twos, in threes, 
they cluster round the most incredibly young and lovely 
mothers. They block the pavement, they fill the buses, 
every shop counter is crowded with them. Some wear their 
school caps, but mostly these badges of term-time are put 
away. The public school boys, in spite of some uncertainty 
about the pitch of their voices, are mostly young men with 
all the proper ties and hats necessary to that stage of life, and 
they are less noticeable and more self-effacing than the little 
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boys who have not yet reached the more conscious period of 
life. Just before Christmas the flood of boys abates. All 
who have relations with country houses go down to them, 
armed with riding kit, with skates and with hockey sticks. 
Is there anything in the world so delightful as a small English 
boy ? This writer owns to a prejudice so great in favour 
of this branch of creation that mountains of argument would 
not affect it. If evidence is wanted of the merits—and 
charms—of small English boys by those so unfortunate as 
to know none, it is to be found in the streets, shops, buses, 
theatres and general crowds of London during the week 
before Christmas. It would be quite worth while for any 
Foreigner to cross the Channel to see them with their pretty 
mothers. As for those who live across the Atlantic, speaking 
of citizens of the United States only, if they saw our boys they 
would just be filled with green envy by their delightful looks 
and perfect manners, and would demand the payment of 
our tribute in flesh and blood and not gold. Our Canadian 
Cousins can show some pretty good children of their own 
and need not fear the comparison overmuch ;_ besides they 
belong to the family and would enjoy as much as anyone the 
pre-eminence of our Boys. 


The Jubilee of the National Review will be celebrated next 
month by a special number with a forty page reprint supple- 
ment containing, among other matter, a story by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, a poem by Sir William Watson, and a 
defence of field sports by Richard Jefferies. On February 9 
the Directors will give a luncheon party at which Viscount 
Bridgeman will propose the toast of “Health to the 
National Review.” 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


[Professor B. Schmitt, who writes the following article, is Professor 
of Modern History at the University of Chicago, and author of “‘ The Coming 
of the War, 1914.” He has devoted himself to this period of history and 
is recognised as being the first authority on this subject.—Eb., N.R.] 


i. 

Ever since the close of the war the Germans have been 
conducting a campaign of propaganda to prove that they 
were not responsible for the great catastrophe. Officially 
the German government protested at the Peace Conference 
against Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles which, according 
to the German interpretation, laid upon Germany the sole 
responsibility for the war, and on at least one subsequent 
occasion has sought to raise the question with the Allied 
governments. It has also published the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the imperial government from 1871 to 1914 
in the hope that these secret documents would establish the 
innocence of the old régime. Unofficially, a host of historians, 
publicists and journalists has inundated the world with a 
flood of books, pamphlets and articles all to the same end. 
The money spent in the distribution of these writings must 
run to a very considerable sum. That the agitation has been 
successful is evident. Whereas immediately after the war 
many Germans of the left parties were willing to condemn 
the policies of the fallen government, there is now practical 
unanimity among all classes as to the innocence of William IT 
and his advisers, and the demand for a revision or the 
elimination of Article 231 apparently proceeds from a sincere 
conviction that Germany was not responsible for the war. 
Not only that, but opinion in foreign countries has been 
impressed, and the German contention finds considerable 
support in influential circles. 

The utterances of the government and of the more discreet 
politicians and writers have taken the line that Germany 
does not bear the sole responsibility. But there is an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the active propagandists to imply, 
and even to declare, that Germany was not responsible at 
all, that, in short, the sole responsibility rests upon the Entente 
Powers. To establish this, they argue, on the one hand, 
that there is not to be found in the secret documents of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian governments evidence either 
of those wide territorial ambitions which, during the war, 
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were generally credited to them, nor of plans to bring on war 
in pursuit of their respective policies ; that, on the contrary, 
the documents prove German and Austrian policy to have been 
essentially defensive and directed to the maintenance of 
peace. On the other hand, they assert that the most 
unwarranted ambitions and sinister intentions are revealed 
by the published documents of the Entente Powers, more 
particularly of Serbia and Russia. The more extreme 
writers represent Russia and France, as symbolized by the 
late A. P. Izvolsky, one-time Russian foreign minister and 
later ambassador in Paris, and M. Raymond Poincaré, as 
deliberately plotting to precipitate war at a convenient 
moment for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, the conquest of 
Constantinople, and the destruction of Austria Hungary, 
and they usually picture Great Britain as the ignorant dupe 
of either Franco-Russian intrigues or the senseless and 
malevolent anti-German tendencies of its own foreign office. 
What is the truth behind these asseverations and charges ? 
It is indeed difficult to form a precise idea of German 
policy from the available material, partly because the ultimate 
aims of that policy seem never to have been clear to its 
makers. But there is no evidence that Germany desired 
additional territory in Europe; Biilow once laughed at 
a reported Russian suggestion that if Austria-Hungary 
collapsed on the death of Francis Joseph, Germany would 
have to take the German-speaking provinces in return for 
compensation to Russia and France. The Pan-Germans 
undoubtedly imagined various fantastic schemes for the 
reconstruction of Europe under German control, but the 
government apparently adhered to Bismarck’s doctrine that 
Germany was “ saturated.” On the other hand, the German 
foreign office certainly desired a share of Morocco. Unfor- 
tunately the Emperor had assured King Alfonso that he 
desired only economic advantages in that country and 
Biilow could never pursue a policy of partition; but he 
instructed his representative in Tangier to “‘ keep the future 
open,” and the suspicion subsists that at the beginning of 
the Agadir Crisis in 1911, Kiderlen-Waechter, the foreign 
minister, would have liked to obtain the valley of the Sus 
if the circumstances had proved favourable, as actually 
they did not. Whether Germany had designs on the Belgian 
Congo remains uncertain ; but the fact that on July 29,1914, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, when making his “strong bid” for 
British neutrality, refused to guarantee the integrity of the 
French colonies implies the existence of some ulterior purpose 
which never found its way into the official German documents. 
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Likewise in the Near East, where German activity was 
unremitting from the time when William IT made his famous 
speech at Damascus promising his protection to the 
300,000,000 Mohammedans, there was more behind the 
German policy than meets the eye in published documents. 
German statesmen always denied that they desired any 
Turkish territory, and insisted that, apart from opportunities 
for economic enterprise, they wished only to strengthen and 
preserve the decadent Ottoman Empire, and their professions 
were sincere. What they did not say was that if, as they 
hoped, they were able, by means of the Bagdad Railway, 
to establish their economic ascendancy from Constantinople 
to Mesopotamia and by the presence of a strong military 
mission to secure more or less control of the Turkish army, 
they would in fact reduce the Ottoman Empire to economic 
and political vassalage. The Austrian ambassador to the 
Porte was not wrong when he declared the aim of German 
policy to be “‘ the creation of a German protectorate through 
control of the army, according to the model, as it were, of 
the English in Egypt.” Neither this ambition nor the desire 
to share in spoils of Africa was unreasonable nor unjustified, 
according to the pre-war standards, and they are not cited as 
proofs of German iniquity. The point is merely that Germany 
had her ambitions and was seeking to realize them. 

But, in any case, say the Germans, these ambitions were 
not to be pursued by war. To a certain extent this is true. 
The war-time notion of a pre-war Germany desiring war 
and awaiting only an opportune moment for starting it has 
to be modified. Although General von Bernhardi and others 
of his type certainly advocated war for its own sake, the 
secret documents do not indicate that the German government 
was motivated by this philosophy. On the contrary, both 
Biilow and Bethmann-Hollweg desired to achieve their aims 
by pacific means. At the same time German policy was 
not always pacifically directed. During the Moroccan Crisis 
of 1905-6 the famous Baron Holstein, the eminence grise of 
the Wilhelmstrasse and the real inspirer of German policy 
since the fall of Bismarck, was quite ready to fight France 
and was probably prevented from giving a war-like turn to 
the negotiations only by the direct intervention of Biilow, 
who took the control into his own hands. But Biilow himself 
in his memoirs has written : 

“I desired war with France at that time as little as previously 
or subsequently, because I knew that, as matters stood, any serious 


conflict in Europe would lead to a world war. But I did not hesitate 
to confront France with the question of war, because I trusted in my 
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skill and strength not to let things come to the worst, but to bring 
about Delcassé’s fall, in order thereby to cut short the aggressive plans 
of French policy, to strike their Continental Sword from the hand of 
Edward VII and the war group in England, and thus simultaneously 
with peace save German honour and strengthen German prestige.” 


Such a policy was even more dangerous than one of deliberate 
war. Likewise in March, 1909, Germany brought the Bosnian 
Crisis to an end by a sommation to Russia to yield, for other- 
wise, she declared, she would allow events to take their 
course. German writers are fond of representing this as a 
step in the interest of peace—and Russia did yield. Never- 
theless, behind the demonstration stood the might and power 
of the German army, with the implication that it would be 
used if necessary. Biilow always boasted of this achievement, 
but that he was aware of having played with fire is attested 
in his memoirs, for on quitting office he advised the Emperor 
not to repeat the experiment. 

Under Bethmann-Hollweg German policy was more 
discreetly conducted—until July, 1914—although Agadir 
marked a reversion to the Biilow methods. But if the Govern- 
ment had learned its lesson, the Emperor seemingly became 
more bellicose. It is probable that William II sincerely 
desired the maintenance of peace, but in the last year before 
the war he certainly began to play with other ideas. In 
November, 1913, he talked to the King of the Belgians in a 
strain which convinced the latter monarch that “‘ the Emperor 
had ceased to be a friend of peace.” About the same time 
he declared to Conrad von Hétzendorf, the chief of the 
Austrian general staff: 


“‘T have always been a supporter of peace, but that has its limits. 
I have read much about war and know what it means, but finally there 
comes a situation in which a Great Power cannot look on any longer 
and must draw the sword.” 


To Count Berchtold, the then Austrian foreign minister, he 
said, speaking of Austro-Serbian relations : 


“Of this you can be sure, that I stand behind you and am 
ready to draw the sabre if ever your action makes it necessary.” 


One will not conclude from the utterances of a man notoriously 
erratic and impulsive that he was definitely committed to a 
particular course. But the fact that throughout the autumn 
of 1913 he was thinking and talking of the possibility of war 
and manifesting no opposition to such a policy is certainly 
important, and in July, 1914, he acted in the light of this 
altered outlook. 

Assertions that Austria-Hungary desired only to preserve 
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her territorial integrity against the intrigues and hostility 
of Serbia are rather disingenuous. It is probably true that 
the Dual Monarchy never seriously contemplated a territorial 
advance to Salonica, as was long and commonly believed, 
for this would have involved the annexation of a large Slavic 
population to which Hungarian opinion was _ resolutely 
opposed. But Count Aehrenthal, who was foreign minister 
from 1906 to 1912, did hope to incorporate Serbia in the 
Habsburg Monarchy ; he said so frankly to Conrad in 1907, 
and a year later he embodied this plan in an official memor- 
andum. If he subsequently abandoned this plan, Conrad 
continued to support it, and repeatedly urged war on Serbia 
for its realization. It is also notorious that Conrad twice 
(1907, 1911) begged Francis Joseph to undertake war against 
Italy, who was considered a faithless ally. 

The revelations from Serbia, Russia and France are much 
less extensive than those which have come from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, so that it is more difficult to determine 
with exactness what were the pre-war policies of those 
countries. Unquestionably the Serbs aimed to detach Bosnia 
and Herzegovnia from the Habsburg Monarchy, conducted 
a lively propaganda in those provinces against the existing 
régime, and looked forward to war with their mighty neigh- 
bour ; from one point of view, therefore, the Austrian policy 
towards Serbia could be regarded as defensive. On the 
other hand, the Serbian ambitions and actions were in large 
degree the consequence of the attempt made by Vienna for 
a generation to control the political and economic life of 
Serbia and of the contemptuous refusal of Austrian and 
Hungarian statesmen to respond to Serbian overtures for 
an understanding. If the machinations of the “ Black 
Hand,” the Serbian secret military society, have to be con- 
demned by western standards, so also does the use of forged 
documents by Austria to convict Serbian politicians. On the 
whole, it may be fairly said that the Serbs were more sinned 
against than sinning. 

The Serbs were certainly encouraged in their attitude by 
the hope and promise of Russian support. But while Russia 
did encourage the Serbs, she did so without much enthusiasm 
and, generally, in rather vague fashion. Izvolsky did not 
hesitate to “sell out” the Serbs when negotiating with 
Aehrenthal about Bosnia and the Straits in 1908, and his 
successor, Sazonov, who repeatedly restrained them from 
precipitate action, complained as late as July, 1914, that they 
were ‘‘a heavy burden for Russia.” If for both sentimental 
reasons and considerations of high policy Russia could not 
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allow Serbia to be crushed by Austria, this was, after all, 
secondary to Russia’s main interest—Constantinople. 

After the defeat in Manchuria at the hands of Japan it 
was natural that Russia should make the Near East the theatre 
of her principal activity, and from 1908 the chief purpose 
of her policy was to secure the opening of the Straits for her 
men-of-war. Originally there was no desire to possess 
Constantinople. But inasmuch as neither Izvolsky nor 
Sazonov was able, in spite of various combinations, to make 
any progress towards a solution of the problem, and since 
Turkey emerged from the Balkan wars mutilated and 
weakened, the future of the city assumed great importance 
in Russian eyes. In a memorandum addressed to the Tsar 
in December, 1913, Sazonov said : 

“At present the question of safeguarding the Straits is actually 
settled in a fashion fairly satisfactory to our direct interests. Turkey 
is a state neither too strong nor too weak—unable to be dangerous to 
us but at the same time compelled to give consideration to Russia, 
who is stronger than she is... . An early dissolution of Turkey 
could not be desirable for us, and it is necessary to do everything 
possible by diplomacy to postpone such an outcome.” 


On the other hand, “ the Straits in the possession of a strong 
state would mean that the economic development of the 
whole of Southern Russia would be subjected to it.” Now 
the Mission of Liman von Sanders (November, 1913) had 
raised in Russia the fear of German control in Turkey and 
the strengthening of the Ottoman Empire to such an extent 
that Russia would never be able to secure the opening of the 
Straits. Accordingly, at Sazonov’s suggestion, the possibility 
of seizing Constantinople was discussed in two secret confer- 
ences early in 1914. Any such action was ruled out by the 
premier, Kokovtzov, on the ground that it would mean war 
with Germany and “a war at the present moment would 
be the greatest misfortune for Russia.” The soldiers, for 
their part, declared that a special military expedition against 
Constantinople was out of the question; only in the event 
of general European complications could such a plan be 
considered. They recommended a series of preparatory 
measures which might ultimately make possible an offensive 
against the Bosphorus; but only a small sum of money 
was appropriated for 1914 towards the execution of these 
measures. So far as the available evidence permits one to 
judge, Russia proposed to be ready for an emergency, but 
she did not intend to create the emergency and desired to 
preserve the status quo as long as possible. 

There is no doubt that from 1912 on France bent every 
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effort to strengthen her alliance with Russia and the Entente 
with Great Britain or that the schism of Europe between 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente was thereby accentuated. 
During these years the French national spirit manifested 
itself vigorously in support of a strong foreign policy, the return 
to three years’ military service was accomplished without 
much opposition except from the Socialists, and the feeling 
became general that France must support Russia at all costs 
in a European crisis. At the same time the Russian ally 
was repeatedly warned against rash moves; nor is there 
any evidence, in the French pre-war diplomatic documents 
thus far published, of provocative conduct on the part of 
the French government. On the question of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the German ambassador in Paris wrote, in February, 1914: 

“* The desire for military revenge, as it was incorporated in Boulanger 
and Deroulede, is a state that is passed. It exists to-day, to be sure, 
but only in a theatrical sense. The wound of 1871 still burns in all 
French hearts, but no one is disposed to risk his or his sons’ necks for 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine, a constellation would have to be set 
up which offered quite favourable and even easy prospects for the 
success of such a gamble. But this is becoming even more unlikely. 
The hopes of reaching the goal through the help of Russia have long 
since proved deceptive . . . the idea is spreading more and more 
that the salvation of France must be sought in a better relationship 
with Germany.” 


For the charge that M. Poincaré, M. Millerand and other 
nationalist politicians were scheming, by their support of 
Russian policy in the Near East, to find a propitious occasion 
for war there is little or no evidence. 

On the other hand, it is clear that French opinion and 
French statesmen were ready to accept war if the necessity 
were presented. ‘“‘ France does not desire war, but is not 
afraid of it,” said M. Poincaré on one occasion. Or, as he 
put it to the Russian ambassador, ‘“ France is incontestably 
disposed to peace, and neither seeks nor desires war; but 
the intervention of Germany against Russia would imme- 
diately modify this state of mind.” If France went to war 
it would be for the purpose of recovering Alsace-Lorraine ; 
but this is not the same thing as saying that she intended 
to precipitate war for the purpose. 

While the war lasted perhaps the favourite German 
thesis was that which made King Edward VII and Sir Edward 
Grey the villains of the tragedy, the motives of their actions 
being commercial jealousy and an unreasonable unwillingness 
to admit the naval pretentions of Germany. To-day very 
little is said about the commercial rivalry of the two countries ; 
many writers do not hesitate to declare that the fleet policy 
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of William II and Tirpitz was a blunder or to reproach both 
Biilow and Bethmann-Hollweg for not effecting a naval 
understanding with Great Britain. But if Germans generally 
admit that Great Britain neither desired war nor worked 
for it, they contend that the British government had so tied 
its hands by its military and naval conversations with France 
that, when the crisis came, it wag not a free agent. They also 
argue that Sir Edward Grey was unfairly influenced by the 
anti-German sentiments of Sir Fairfax Cartwright, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson and Sir Eyre Crowe, adducing certain despatches 
and “ minutes ” published in British Documents on the Origins 
of the War. It may be that these diplomatists were unduly 
suspicious, and apparently Cartwright did not always correctly 
summarize the German press. But throughout the Biilow 
régime and in the Agadir Crisis German diplomacy was so 
conducted, as Professor Erich Brandenburg has courageously 
recognized, as to destroy confidence in its integrity and 
sincerity, and the warnings of Nicolson and his associates, 
even if unwarranted in certain details, were not unnatural. 
As to the bond with France, it is not to be denied that in his 
speech on August 3, 1914, Sir Edward Grey did say, in 
substance, that he thought Great Britain morally bound to 
France. Nevertheless, it appears practically certain that 
without the Belgian issue Great Britain would not have 
entered the war on August 4. 

What can be said against British policy is that it insisted 
on maintaining both its naval supremacy and its diplomatic 
combinations, and in a Europe dominated by armaments 
and alliances the German demand that Great Britain abandon 
one or the other was at least logical. Probably, however, 
Count Metternich, the wise German ambassador in London, 
showed better judgment when he urged upon his government 
the view that if a naval agreement could be reached the 
effectiveness of the Entente would be diminished. Had the 
Haldane mission been successful in 1912 Great Britain 
would not have been forced to concentrate her strength in 
the North Sea and leave the Mediterranean to France, thereby 
creating a situation which the French did not delay to exploit. 

Any summary of European diplomacy in the years before 
1914 would be incomplete without emphasizing three circum- 
stances: (1) There was a general decline in international 
morality and an increasing disposition to use force, or the 
threat of force, in the solution of international problems. 
Great Britain never fulfilled her promise to evacuate Egypt. 
France did not respect the Act of Algeciras in Morocco. 
Russian policy in Persia was highly brutal; Germany seized 
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Shantung, and Italy occupied Tripoli on the flimsiest of 
pretexts. Austria-Hungary deliberately tore up the Treaty 
of Berlin when she annexed Bosnia-Herzegovnia. Not only, 
however, were treaties being undermined but “rattling the 
sabre”? was becoming popular. One has only to recall the 
semi-mobilizations of Austria and Russia during the Balkan 
crisis of 1908-09 and 1912-13, the despatch of the British 
fleet to Turkey in the Akaba incident of 1906, and the sending 
of the German gunboat Panther to Agadir. 


(2) European policy was more and more dominated by 
the system of alliances. Though intended originally to 
preserve the status quo, both Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance 
had become the instrument of a forward policy in the Near 
East, and in each crisis the two alliances were forced to take 
position against each other. Statesmen everywhere realized 
the danger that a quarrel between any two Powers would 
involve the whole of Europe, but they did not know how to 
escape from the system. In 1912-13 Italy had returned to 
active membership in the Triple Alliance, and by the spring 
of 1914 Great Britain had drawn closer than ever to her 
associates in the Triple Entente. Neither diplomatic group 
could afford to let the other score a resounding success. 


(3) The competition in armaments had failed to create 
either security or even a feeling of security. Again and again 
in the documents and memoirs now available one meets the 
view that a general war was inevitable, and therefore still more 
armaments were necessary. 


It is in the light of these three considerations as well as 
by the action of the different powers that the crisis pre- 
cipitated by the murder at Sarajevo has to be judged. 


II 


The full truth about the murder at Sarajevo will probably 
never be known. That it was planned with the knowledge 
of the Serbian general staff, seems established ; whether they 
actually instigated the crime is doubtful. Probably the 
Serbian government learned something about the plot, after 
the conspirators had crossed the frontier into Bosnia, but just 
how much is still a matter of dispute. If, as seems to be the 
case, no warning was sent to Vienna, the Serbian government 
was guilty of neglect ; in extenuation it has been urged that 
the political position of the Pashich cabinet was very difficult, 
for elections were at hand, and that the Serbian Premier 
feared that Austria would seize upon the warning as an 
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excuse for drastic action. However, the Serbian minister 
in Vienna claims to have given a private warning, on the 
general ground that it would be dangerous for the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand to visit Sarajevo on the anniversary 
of Kossovo; unfortunately the warning was conveyed, not 
to Count Berchtold, but to the minister in charge of Bosnian 
affairs, and was apparently ignored. The charge that the 
Russian military attaché in Belgrade was privy to the plot 
and promised Russian assistance in the event of war has been 
made, but it rests on flimsy evidence and is to some extent 
refuted by other evidence. But whatever criticisms can be 
laid against the Serbian government there is no reason for 
supposing that it was seeking a conflict with Austria in 1914, 
for its resources had been badly depleted by the Balkan wars 
and the need of peace was urgent and obvious. 

During the war the idea was sometimes ventilated that 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities had got wind of the plot 
and deliberately allowed the Archduke to go to his doom, 
for he was feared and disliked in many circles and his 
disappearance was hailed with relief in some quarters. No 
concrete evidence has ever been adduced to support so 
monstrous a charge, although certain post-war revelations 
do suggest that some kind of warning was received by the 
police. In any case, the arrangements at Sarajevo for 
protecting the royal visitor were inadequate. 

In 1914 little was known about the antecedents of the 
murder; but since the Austrian investigations proved that 
the conspirators had started from Belgrade, there was no 
disposition to deny the right of the Dual Monarchy to exact 
summary satisfaction from Serbia. Both Russia, as the 
Power directly interested, and Great Britain, who was least 
interested, were agreed that Austria Hungary might go far 
in demanding punishment of those involved in the plot. 
That Austria would act, and act vigorously, was taken for 
granted. The rulers of the Monarchy, however, determined, 
as Count Berchtold frankly explained to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, to make the murder an “ opportunity ”’ for the long- 
desired political reckoning with Serbia. To be sure, Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian premier, held out for a time against 
this programme, but in the end he accepted it and even, 
according to the German ambassador in Vienna, “ introduced 
a sharper tone in various places” of the ultimatum. 

The post-war revelations concerning the Serbian agitation 
in Bosnia, the activity of the ‘“‘ Black Hand” and the ante- 
cedents of Sarajevo have perhaps tended to soften somewhat 
the contemporary criticism of the harsh and violent ultimatum. 
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But the facts cannot be explained away (1) that the ultimatum 
was designed to precipitate war with Serbia ; and (2) that the 
danger of war with Russia was recognized and accepted. 
The responsibility for these decisions is immediate and 
unescapable. Likewise a less charitable view is now some- 
times taken of the Serbian reply, which has not an integral 
acceptance of the Austrian demands. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to quote the two highest authorities of the German 
Empire: The German Chancellor, after he had three days 
to study the document, declared that “the Serbian reply 
had in fact agreed to the Austrian wishes except on unim- 
portant points.” The German Emperor’s comment was: 

“ A brilliant performance for a time-limit of only forty-eight hours. 
This is far more than one could have expected! A great moral victory 
for Vienna ; but with it every reason for war disappears.” 

And again : 

** T am convinced that on the whole the wishes of the Dual Monarchy 
have been acceded to. The few reservations which Serbia makes in 
regard to individual points can, in my opinion, be cleared up by 
negotiation.” 

This was indeed the crux of the matter. Russia, not to 
mention Great Britain, urged negotiation, but Austria would 
not hear of it. To the bitter end, Count Berchtold refused 
all discussion because he was determined on war. His 
assurances that the Monarchy had no territorial ambitions 
were misleading, because there was the intention to make 
rectifications of the Austro-Serbian frontier—Conrad wished 
for Belgrade and Shabats as military bridgeheads—and it 
was planned to give over parts of Serbia to Bulgaria and 
Albania. His promise to respect the sovereignty of Serbia 
was also open to suspicion, for, apart from the obvious 
consequences of the ultimatum, he merely said that Austria 
would not “ annihilate ” the sovereignty of the little Kingdom ; 
we now know that in the Austro-Hungarian ministerial councils 
Tisza talked of making ‘‘ new demands” on Serbia, even if 
she finally accepted the ultimatum and his Austrian colleague 
suggested that ‘“‘ Serbia might be made dependent on the 
Monarchy by the deposition of the dynasty.” The most 
conscientious and thoroughgoing German student of the 
July crisis, Herr Hermann Lutz, concedes in his book, Die 
Europaische Politik in der Julikrise 1914 (Berlin, 1930) that 
Berchtold’s assurances were in sincere and worthless. The 
refusal of Russia to accept them was entirely justified. 

The Austrian attitude can be properly understood only 
in the light of German promises and encouragement without 
which, as the Austrian documents and memoirs clearly 
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establish, Berchtold and Tisza, Conrad and Francis Joseph 
would not have moved. The German promise of support 
was given in consultations held in Potsdam and Berlin on 
July 5 and 6, 1914. German writers cannot deny that 
the German Government promised to support Austria 
Hungary in the event of war with Russia, and some of them 
condemn this policy of the “ blank cheque.” But, according 
to the version generally presented, the German government 
did not know what action its ally proposed to take, and was 
surprised by the stiffness of the Austrian ultimatum, the 
details of which were known only when it was too late for 
Berlin to secure any modification. It is further contended 
that Germany, while she rejected Sir Edward Grey’s proposal 
for a conference in London, sponsored the plan of direct 
conversation between Vienna and St. Petersburg, which 
Grey himself described as “ the best method of all.” Finally, 
according to the German interpretation, when the German 
government began to comprehend, on July 27, that an 
Austro-Serbian conflict might not remain “localised,” but 
was likely to expand into a European conflagration, it 
endeavoured to restrain the Cabinet of Vienna, increasing 
its pressure day by day and finally threatening to refuse to 
be drawn into a European war if Austria Hungary disregarded 
the advice of Germany. But before an answer had been 
received from Vienna, Russia “spoiled everything ’’ by her 
mobilization, which ‘‘ meant war” and thus forced Germany 
to abandon diplomacy and draw her own sword. 

The facts are really very different. Without going into 
details of the consultations of July 5 and 6, it is sufficient 


to point out that three contemporary documents mention - 


6¢ 


the Austrian intention to “‘ march into Serbia,” which can 
mean only one thing—war. Other documents show that 
the German government approved this plan, urged its prompt 
execution, and subsequently showed annoyance with the 
delay of Vienna. It recognized that the Austrian action 
might lead to war with Russia, and while both the Emperor 
and the foreign office cherished the hope that Russia would 
not intervene, nevertheless the risk was deliberately taken, 
and moreover, according to Count Alexander Hoyos, who 
had travelled from Vienna to present the views of his govern- 
ment, Bethmann-Hollweg expressed the opinion that “‘ if war 
must come, it is better that it come now than in one or two 
years when the Entente will be much stronger than it is 
to-day.”” In other words, the German government did not 
enter upon its course blindfolded, but deliberately and 
conscious of what it was doing. 
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The principal features of the ultimatum were known in 
Berlin by July 18, and the final text was received at 8 p.m. 
on July 22, twenty-one hours before the presentation was to 
to be made in Belgrade. If Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr 
von Jagow, the foreign minister, disapproved of the document, 
as they claimed after the war, they certainly had time to 
make representations in Vienna; not only did they not do 
so, but Jagow officially declared that ‘“‘ the German govern- 
ment agrees entirely with the contents of the note.” More- 
over, the German government adopted a procedure to which 
German writers usually do not refer: it attempted to push 
the Austrian government even faster than was deemed 
necessary in Vienna. 

“It is taken for granted here,” telegraphed the Austrian ambassador 
in Berlin on July 25, before the Serbian reply had been issued, “ that 
an unsatisfactory answer on the part of Serbia will be followed imme- 
diately by our declaration of war, as well as by military operations. 

“ People here consider every delay in beginning military operations 
as involving the danger of intervention by other Powers. We are 
urgently advised to go ahead at once and present the world with a 
fait accompli.” 

This point of view was warmly supported by the German 
ambassador in Vienna, although it was explained to him 
that Austria did not propose or wish to declare war or begin 
operations until mobilization had been completed, that is, 
for more than two weeks. 

This was the situation when Sir Edward Grey’s proposal 
for a conference reached Berlin. That proposal was rejected 
by the German government on the ground that Austria could 
not be summoned before ‘a European court of justice” ; 
after the war Bethmann-Hollweg and Jagow justified their 
action by the argument that since Italy would have voted 
with France and Great Britain, Germany would have been 
in a minority of one. But it is difficult not to believe that 
the real reason was very different. The British proposal 
was designed to prevent military operations until the Powers 
could examine the situation—whereas Germany had been 
urging Austria to commence operations. In such circum- 
stances the German government did the obvious thing and 
rejected the proposal, while Jagow once more expressed to 
the Austrian ambassador in Berlin his regret that “ the 
beginning of our (Austrian) military operations must be 
postponed so long.” And during the afternoon, at a confer- 
ence between the Emperor, the chiefs of his cabinet, the 
chancellor, the foreign minister, and the chiefs of the general 
and naval staffs, it was decided “ to fight the business through, 
cost what it might.” 
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Thus up to the afternoon of July 27 Germany held 
resolutely to the course adopted on July 5. That evening, 
however, the German Chancellor, evidently alarmed by the 
news from London, sent to Vienna the first of a series of 
telegrams which indicated—or seemed to indicate—a desire 
to hold Austria back and induce her to enter upon negotiations 
with Russia, which she had hitherto declined to do. Since 
the German case rests, in the last analysis, upon the argument 
that, however misguided German policy may have been 
in the early stages of the crisis, it did after July 27 vigorously 
seek to keep the peace and that its efforts were thwarted by 
Russia, the action of Berlin deserves close scrutiny. Beth- 
mann’s telegram of July 27 submitted to Vienna Sir Edward 
Grey’s suggestion that the Serbian reply should be taken 
as a basis of negotiation. But (1) it did not demand Berchtold’s 
acceptance of the proposal, it merely requested his opinion 
of it; and (2) it did not even advise the Austrian government 
to postpone its declaration of war against Serbia, although at 
the time the telegram was sent Berlin knew that the declara- 
tion would probably be issued on the following day. In 
other words, the telegram allowed Bethmann to assume the 
rdle of mediator without doing any mediating. Indeed, 
Jagow assured the Austrian ambassador in Berlin that 
“although he would come forward as mediator, he was 
absolutely opposed to the British wishes being taken into 
consideration.” 

‘On the following day, July 28, the German Emperor 
suggested that Austria might occupy Belgrade as a guarantee 
that the promises made in the Serbian reply would actually 
be carried out. But when this proposal was transmitted 
to Vienna by the German government, it was changed so 
as to secure from Serbia ‘‘ the complete fulfilment of the 
Austrian demands and... guarantees of future good 
behaviour’; moreover, the German ambassador in Vienna 
was instructed to “‘ avoid very carefully giving the impression 
that we wish to hold Austria back.’ The real motive of 
the démarche was not so much the maintenance of peace 
as “‘an imperative necessity that the responsibility for the 
eventual extension of the war to those not immediately 
concerned should, in all circumstances, be borne by Russia.” 
Thus, again, there was no real meditating. 

The following day, July 29, the German government 
learned that Russia would order partial mobilization, and the 
military authorities at once began to press for counter measures. 
Bethmann, now so alarmed that late in the evening he made 
his famous bid for British neutrality, prevented any military 
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action and at last set about mediation in earnest, all the 
more so because he had also learned of Sir Edward Grey’s 
private warning to Prince Lichnowsky. He accordingly 
asked the Austro-Hungarian government to negotiate with 
the Powers on the basis of an occupation of Belgrade, this 
proposal having the approval of Great Britain as well as 
Germany, and he concluded with a threat : 
“We are ready to fulfil the obligations of our alliance, but must 
refuse to be drawn into a world conflagration by Vienna lightheadedly 
and without regard for our advice.” 
The ambassador in Vienna was ordered to speak to Berchtold 
“at once with all possible emphasis and in great seriousness.” 

Here, at last, was pressure in the interest of peace, and 
had the German government maintained this position peace 
might have been preserved. Twenty-four hours later 
Bethmann-Hollweg prepared to renew this pressure—and 
then desisted. Why? The question is perhaps the most 
keenly disputed point in the whole debate. By this time— 
July 30—the Russian partial mobilization was known in 
Berlin, and the German military authorities were clamouring 
for counter measures. Herr Lutz says frankly that Moltke, 
the chief of the general staff, worked for war. Certain it is 
that he telegraphed to his “ opposite number” in Vienna 
advising the rejection of the British proposal which asked 
that Austria content herself with an occupation of Belgrade 
and then negotiate with the Powers. Possibly he did this 
behind the back of the Chancellor, but the German foreign 
office about the same time rejected a Russian formula of 
mediation. During the afternoon of this day Bethmann- 
Hollweg appears to have promised Moltke that the proclama- 
tion of ‘‘ Kriegsgefahrzustand ’—the preliminary to mobiliza- 
tion—would be ordered not later than noon of the following 
day ; during the evening it was decided to send an ultimatum 
to Russia because of her partial mobilization, and Germans 
in France were advised to leave. These decisions were taken 
in principle before the news of the Russian general mobiliza- 
tion was received, and they made war inevitable. Formal 
effect was not given to these decisions until after the Russian 
general mobilization, but this latter step was the excuse 
rather than the cause. Bethmann-Hollweg stated at the 
time that he had cancelled instructions for the renewal of 
pressure on Vienna because of the military measures of 
Russia ; but he did not say that he had done so because of 
Russian general mobilization. 

The Russian mobilization offers a difficult problem. 
That the Russian government looked forward ultimately 
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to war with the Central Powers is altogether possible, even 
probable ; but if there was to be a war, it was clearly to 
Russia’s advantage to wait until the reorganization of her 
army had been perfected and certain strategic railways in 
Poland completed, until France had fully applied the three 
years’ service and remedied certain defects in her army, 
Because he realized this, Moltke preferred to fight in 1914, 
The contention of some German writers that Russia seized 
the opportunity offered by the Austro-Serbian Crisis is 
accordingly not convincing. On the contrary, the con- 
temporary documents show that the Russian government 
was greatly surprised by the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum 
and endeavoured by diplomacy to persuade Austria to accept 
European mediation in her dispute with Serbia, offering large 
concessions and begging Germany to restrain her ally. 
Unfortunately the repeated statements of Sazonov that Russia 
would not tolerate an Austrian attack on Serbia were not 
taken seriously by the German and Austrian ambassadors 
in St. Petersburg. Hence, when Austria declared war 
Russia had to take military measures or eat her words ; 
so partial mobilization was ordered. This was a decision 
of the civil authorities which was opposed by the military 
as being both impracticable and dangerous—impracticable 
because no plan for partial mobilization existed, dangerous 
because an improvised measure would interfere with a general 
mobilisation if this became necessary. First the foreign 
minister, and later the Tsar, were won over to this military 
point of view, and the general mobilization was ordered, 
about eighteen hours after the original order for partial 
mobilization had been issued. Since both Sazonov and 
Nicholas II understood that this meant a European war, 
for the German government had stated that it would reply 
to a Russian mobilization with German mobilization and that 
mobilization meant war, they did, in a sense, “‘ will the war,” 
and Sazonov probably did not take very seriously the 
assurances offered by himself and his master that the 
Russian troops would not attack so long as negotiations 
continued. 

Nevertheless, no other course was open to Russia. Herr 
Lutz concedes the right of Russia to intervene on behalf 
of Serbia, but criticizes her general mobilization as premature, 
on the ground that had Russia held her hand it might have 
been possible for European diplomacy to clarify and nail 
down Berchtold’s assurances respecting the integrity and 
independence of Serbia. Apparently Russia might have 
waited another twenty-four hours without military incon- 
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venience, as Yanushkevich, the Russian chief of staff, admitted 
to Sazonov. But it is to be noted that (1) Germany had 
desisted from her pressure to get the British proposal accepted 
before she knew of the general mobilization; and (2) the 
Austro-Hungarian government had decided to reject the 
British proposal and proceed with the war against Serbia. 
Thus the Russian partial mobilization failed either to secure 
concessions from Austria or to induce Germany to restrain 
her ally. In the end, therefore, Russia would have had to 
order general mobilization or leave Serbia to her fate. 

The Russian general mobilization was not, apparently, 
responsible for the Austrian rejection of the British proposal. 
Rejection had been determined upon, in principle, on the 
previous day, and while a telegram announcing the general 
mobilization was received from Warsaw on the morning of 
July 31, it was probably not transmitted to the ministerial 


_ council which was then in session formally recording the 


decision already reached; at any rate the protocol of the 
session contains no reference to the Russian general 
mobilization. 

The Russian mobilization certainly justified a counter 
mobilization by Germany. Did it warrant a declaration of 
war? Clearly it was to Germany’s advantage to begin her 
military operations before Russia completed her mobilization. 
But the argument of military necessity would be more con- 
vincing if the German armies had at once invaded Russia— 
instead of which they attacked France. According to General 
von Falkenhayn, the Prussian minister of war who was 
responsible for carrying out the German mobilization,Germany 
could allow Russia a margin of “two or three days” on 
mobilization. Even Moltke’s opinion that “ any negotiation 
under the pressure of Russian mobilization is synonymous 
with national humiliation” involves the admission that war 
was not the only possible cause. The trouble was that the 
German general staff had discarded plans for attacking 
Russia and standing on the defensive in the West; its only 
plan of campaign was an invasion of France. But with 
France Germany had no quarrel, and the only method of 
getting the German armies in motion was to force France 
to side openly with Russia. It looks very much as if the 
Russian mobilization was seized upon as an excuse to persuade 
the Emperor to sanction a war already decided upon in 
principle by the general staff and government, for an ulti- 
matum was despatched, not only to Russia, but also to France, 
in the expectation that France would announce her solidarity 
with Russia and thus provide Germany with a casus belli. 
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France’s réle throughout the crisis was a passive one. 
Accepting the suggestions of Great Britain for peace and 
advising her ally to take no steps which would give Germany 
an excuse for mobilization, she nevertheless supported 
Russia unreservedly and, if Izvolsky’s reports can be trusted 
—the French documents for the period of the crisis are not 
yet available—she did not object to Russia’s quietly making 
far-reaching military preparations. Nor did she neglect 
to take all the preliminary steps necessary for mobilization. 
But she did not incite her ally, she was herself guilty of no 
provocative action, and she was in the end attacked by 
Germany. It may be that without the support of France 
Russia would not have come forward to defend Serbia, 
just as Austria would not have attacked Serbia without 
the support of Germany. But if Germany felt that she had 
to stand by her one reliable ally, France was persuaded that 
if she abandoned Russia she would be left isolated and would 
in the future have to face single-handed a triumphant 
Germany. Her attitude was exactly that predicted by 
M. Poincaré in 1912. 

Only muddle-headed persons can doubt that Great 
Britain wished to avoid war. For Sir Edward Grey to tell 
Count Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador, that he 
expected Russia to mobilize was a move of doubtful wisdom ; 
he might have forwarded to St. Petersburg the news received 
from Vienna that Austria did not expect to move against 
Serbia for some days; perhaps he should have raised the 
issue of Belgium earlier than he did. But such criticisms 
must not obscure the essential facts that the acceptance by 
the Central Powers of any one of his numerous suggestions 
would have offered a chance for negotiations, particularly 
his proposal for a conference. The truth is that Austria and 
Germany were determined not to negotiate. Sir Edward 
Grey was convinced that in the event of a general war Great 
Britain’s interests required her to stand by France. Whether 
if he had made his position clear at the beginning of the 
crisis peace would have been preserved is a question no 
one can answer definitively. Probably, in view of the con- 
sternation created in Berlin when it learned of the famous 
warning to Prince Lichnowsky, the Central Powers would 
have agreed to a compromise on the basis of the Serbian 
reply. It was certainly unfortunate that because of the 
divided opinion in the cabinet, in parliament and in the 
country Sir Edward Grey could make no authoritative 
declaration. 

The grounds for the British entry into the war are still 
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a bone of contention, the German argument being that 
Belgium was only an excuse. When the German invasion 
of France appeared imminent the British Government did 
give a conditional promise to defend the northern coast of 
France ; but inasmuch as the German government promised 
not to make such an attack, that promise would not have 
involved Great Britain in the war. All available evidence 
warrants the opinion that what finally determined British 
action was the violation of Belgian neutrality. This was 
not the only motive of the British government, but it was 
what caused British public opinion to accept war. Without 
it Great Britain, so far as can now be determined, would 
not have entered the war on August 4, 1914. It is equally 
clear that Germany would not have agreed to respect Belgian 
neutrality as the price of British neutrality, Moltke being 
definitely opposed to such a bargain. Just as France could 
have avoided the war only by abandoning her alliance with 
Russia, so Great Britain could escape it only by denying at 
once her obligation, her honour and her interest. 

The German government sanctioned the Austrian plan 
of war with Serbia because (1) it looked upon the Dual 
Monarchy as its one reliable ally whose integrity was threat- 
ened by Serbian ambitions, and (2) it believed that the 
Austro-Hungarian government must re-establish its prestige 
in the eyes of its restless non-German and non-Magyar 
subjects by a vigorous demonstration of power. The German 
hypothesis was (1) that Russia would probably not go to the 
assistance of a State charged with regicide and that France, 
*‘ which burdened at the moment with all sorts of troubles, 
will do everything she can to restrain Russia from intervening”; 
if these calculations were correct, “‘ the effect on the Franco- 
Russian alliance,” said Bethmann, “ will be very favourable 
to us.”” Germany also assumed (2) that, if the issue did come 
to war, Great Britain would remain neutral. In other words, 
the German government elected to put the system of alliances 
to the severest test, hoping that the very violence of the 
Austrian action and the possibilities it entailed would terrorise 
the Powers of the Entente into submission. With incredibly 
bad psychology the German diplomatists refused to realize 
that France and Great Britain would penetrate their calcula- 
tions and would not allow the Entente to be destroyed. 
So from the very beginning of the crisis the real issue was 
not so much the fate of Serbia as the ascendancy of one 
diplomatic group or the other. But it was Germany who 
raised the issue. 

We can now see that the diplomatic negotiations were 
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doomed to fail from the moment that military pressure began 
to be exerted. According to German apologists the war 
became unavoidable from the moment Russia decided on 
partial mobilization. Austria, who had ordered partial 
mobilization against Serbia, would have to reply to the 
Russian action with general mobilization, which would in 
turn lead to Russian mobilization and this last then to 
German mobilization, which France would have to counter 
by similar action. As Russian and French military men 
evidently agreed with the German view that mobilization 
meant war, there would seem to be nothing more to say on 
this point. Nevertheless it has to be remembered that 
Russia did not order her partial mobilization until Austria 
had declared war and bombarded Belgrade; Russia had 
no alternative if she was to assist Serbia. Furthermore, the 
German attitude must have been conditioned partly by the 
fact that the general staff had no plan for an offensive against 
Russia; at any rate, in 1866 the Prussian and Austrian 
armies had remained mobilized for some weeks without war 
being considered immediately necessary. But it is futile 
to try to reconcile the two points of view. The one point 
that emerges clearly is that while great armies may keep 


each other in check as long as the possibility of using them . 


remains in the background, the moment they are mobilized 
diplomacy ceases to function and only military considerations 
count. 

Applying all considerations to the origins of the war 
we come to the following conclusions: The system of alliances 
made it almost impossible for any Power to stand aside when 
any issue was raised which affected the general balance of 
Europe, and the existence of huge military and naval estab- 
lishments was not only dangerous per se but also ensured 
that any effort to reinforce diplomacy by actual military 
pressure was bound to precipitate conflict. To this extent 
all the Powers are responsible for the great catastrophe. 
But in 1914 it was the Central Powers who took the initiative 
in raising vital issues and in refusing negotiation ; it is not to 
be gainsaid that it was the military measures of Russia 
which led to a declaration of war by Germany, but the steps 
taken by Russia were justified by the international code of 
1914. In short, Germany expected Russia to protest against 
the Austrian action, but thought that she would not back 
it up by force of arms. The bad guess of the German 
government does not relieve it of responsibility. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 
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THE JACK 


In the December National, reference is made to a League 
of Nations Union meeting at the Albert Hall on November 
15, 1932, at which one of the speakers, Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
is reported to have said: “‘ I am standing in front of a flag 
(The Union Jack). There is a flag even as great as that— 
the White flag.” Although the speaker alluded to our 
National flag as “‘ great,”’ he insulted it by claiming equality 
for the White flag. Such an insult to our National flag, 
made in the largest hall in the very heart of our Empire, 
should rouse a feeling of repulsion in all those who have a 
sense of patriotism. Yet, although several well-known 
English men and women, some of whom have received 
honours from their Country, were seated on the platform, 
the man who was ejected from the meeting was, not as might 
be supposed Mr. Nichols, but a young man in the body of the 
hall who was patriotic enough to protest. 

True, a flag is only a symbol. The Union Jack (more 
correctly called the Union Flag, which, strictly speaking, 
becomes a “ Jack” only when hoisted on the Jack-staff, the 
small staff situated in the bows of a ship) stands, or has stood 
for generations, for Peace and Security ; the White Flag for 
defeat. Although a symbol only, our National Flag has 
brought prosperity and happiness to millions. No other flag 
can claim the same respect and affection. All over the world, 
in civilised and uncivilised countries, it is still the Jack. 
Unnecessary to use a prefix as in the case of other National 
flags ; unnecessary to say the British flag to be understood. 
Just The Jack. 

The Jack on shore, whether flown over a military base, 
a British Legation, or a humble British Consulate in some 
small foreign town, marks a haven of refuge and a centre of 
justice. The Jack afloat is, or was, equally respected, whether 
it occupied that upper quarter of the White, the Blue, or 
the Red Ensign. The small tramp steamer, ploughing the 
the seas upon her lawful occasions with a tattered, but yet 
respected, Red Ensign at her stern, is no less important to our 
well-being than is the stately liner which carries the Blue 
Ensign of the Royal Naval Reserve ; or one of His Majesty’s 
ships which, under the White Ensign, is the visible evidence 
of the sea-power of Great Britain. But sea-power means 
more, far more, than a fighting fleet. The very foundation 
of our sea-power—or power derived from the sea—is in our 
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Merchant Navy. The Royal Navy, in the past, gave us 
Peace and Security ; the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets 
gave us Power and Prosperity. The symbol of sea-power, 
in its broadest sense, is The Jack, predominant in every 
Ensign used by British ships, whether that Ensign be Red, 
or Blue, or White. 

Reduce the power of the White Ensign, and the power 
of the Red Ensign is automatically reduced. Our Merchant 
Navy and Royal Navy are one, so far as our prosperity is 
concerned. They live or die together. The Jack, whether 
ashore or, in the White Ensign afloat, gives a sense of security. 
Those who live in towns realise there is a policeman on his 
beat at night. If they think at all about it, they realise 
he is not arresting a man every time he turns the corner. 
Yet his presence gives a sense of security, not only to traders 
and shop-keepers, but to private individuals. The same 
sense of security has been given in the past to our people 
in every part of the world by a sight of the National Flag. 

When the great Admiral, Earl St. Vincent, was Capt. John 
Jervis, he commanded a line-of-battle ship in the Mediter- 
ranean. One day he anchored his ship, landed in a boat, 
and went for a walk. While absent from his boat, two slaves 
escaped from their captors, and, loaded with chains, hid 
themselves under the British flag in Capt. Jervis’s boat. 
A Turkish officer found them there and recaptured them. 
When Jervis came back from his walk he was told of this. 
He immediately demanded the release of the two slaves. 
His reputation was so great, and the prestige of the British 
Navy, at that time, stood so high, that these slaves were 
immediately released. This homely incident led to a legend, 
that spread all round the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
lasted for generations, which was, that any slave, of whatever 
nationality he might be, who could so much as touch the 
British flag would become a free man. A fine legend, and 
one which we, as Englishmen, may well be proud of. 

This occurred 150 years ago. For 150 years has Great 
Britain endeavoured, with some success, to guarantee the 
security of her people in every part of the world, and during 
that time the British flag has been honoured. It is a terrible 
thing to think that, at the demand of so-called pacifists in 
our own country and of foreigners, our defence forces—our 
Peace machines—have been so reduced that such a guarantee 
is now impossible. But still more terrible is it to have to 
face the fact that the flag, which has been so honoured in the 
past, should be insulted with impunity in the heart of our 
Empire. » J. E. T. Harper. 
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THE NEW REVOLUTION 


For the last two hundred years of European history the motif 
of the political symphony has been liberalism. From the 
time of the Civil Wars in England, through the French 
Revolution, through the dawning republicanism of the last 
century up to the political post-war changes in Central 
Europe, men have done what they did in the name of liberty. 
Liberty has been worshipped as a goddess, and in her service 
men have fought against an imagined tyranny of bygone 
days. Poets have sung of liberty; revolutions have been 
made in the name of liberty ; states have been consecrated 
to the shrine of liberty, and songs, praising the virtues of 
liberty, have been enshrined in the legends and daily life of 
nations. 

Like all great philosophies or all great deities, it has been 
necessary in more recent times for liberty to be accorded an 
organised religion. Men have found that no great idea is 
perpetuated except by organisation, by slogans, by some 
outward and visible sign which endears it to the masses and 
enshrines it in the voice of the crowd. And so the ancient 
goddess of Liberty has been built a temple, and the name of 
her temple is Parliament. Her doctrines have been codified 
and her high priest nominated. Her doctrine is called 
democracy and her high priest the people. What the world 
is watching to-day is the failure of that church to perpetuate 
the teachings of its goddess. Democracy has destroyed 
liberty. 

Europe is awakening to this fact; first with surprised 
protest and now with growing indignation. In Italy alone, 
or perhaps in Russia, of all modern European nations, is the 
cry not heard that liberty is dead. But in England, in France, 
in Germany, in the central European countries there is scarcely 
a citizen who does not complain, almost as a matter of daily 
routine, that he is allowed to do nothing he wants. Police- 
men, regulations, bye-laws, rules, prohibitions, restrictions, 
are the daily bread of every human being in the civilised West. 
Whatever democracy, the religion of liberty, has brought 
to man, it has not brought freedom. 

The most chronic, the most obvious and the most fre- 
quently noted failure of the democratic system is the psycho- 
logical inability of the elected public authority to administer 
public money. Whether the corporate body is a large one 
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or a small, whether it is the imperial parliament or the parish 
council, the very nature of its constitution and the character 
of its communal mind prohibit all prudence or even elementary 
reason in the matter of finance. No man looks upon his 
personal budget from the point of view of his requirements 
alone, but with a wise regard for his means. No man, or 
very few men, refrain from buying a Rolls Royce because 
they do not need it. If men do not all buy Rolls Royces it 
is for the reason that they cannot afford them. But how often 
does the same man in his capacity of district, borough or 
county councillor or member of parliament turn a deaf ear 
to the discussion of a proposed new amenity on the grounds 
that it cannot be afforded. The discussions and disputes 
in public bodies are limited to the shape, size, quantity and 
quality of the new amenity. Consideration of its cost is a 
purely 1932 novelty. There is something in the psychology 
of the corporate body, regardless of anything else, which 
seems to necessitate this outlook, but its psychology is closely 
connected with the nature of its existence. Popular election 
necessitates popular approval and a free, prosperous and 
enlightened electorate asks of its representatives only one 
thing—the thing which it cannot get by itself. The rich 
ask for freedom, and the poor ask for money. The result is 
servitude and poverty. Nothing could be more illustrative 
of the esteem in which popular administration of public 
money is held than the attitude of the English people at the 
last election towards the Socialist proposal to nationalise, 
if not the joint stock, at least the central bank. It may well 
be that the growing power of banking will make its closer 
association with government inevitable, but there was no 
factor more decisive in the election than this threat (or was it 
promise ?) of the Labour Party. All England has faith in 
the security and integrity of the banks, but not a man could 
visualise with equanimity the transference of his bank balance 
to the tender mercies of popular administration. For it 
was thus that he understood the proposal. Place the control 
of the banks in the hands of Parliament, and the last bulwark 
between his property and the grasping hands of corporate 
authority was gone. In this way has democracy destroyed 
economic liberty. 


Democracy is exploited by money, as anything based 


upon an equality of man is always exploited by money. 
The rule of law in England is probably more free from corrup- 
tion than anywhere else in the world, and yet, since it is 
assumed that all men are equal in the eyes of the law, only the 
really wealthy can afford justice. All men and women have 
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an equal vote in the government of their country, and the 
representative who collects most of these votes is the repre- 
sentative who promises most in return. All men and women 
enjoy freedom of speech, freedom to say what they like, 
freedom to write what they like within the limits of the law 
of libel. We in England are proud of the freedom of our 
Press. But the freedom of our Press means that only those 
who are rich enough to lose money over a period of years can 
afford to say or to print what they like. Money talks wherever 
men are all considered equal—in the law courts, in the Houses 
of Parliament, in the local councils and in the Press, for all 
these things proclaim their devotion to freedom. Thus has 
democracy destroyed man’s individual freedom. 

Again, liberty is hopeless of attainment in a democracy, 
because nothing is more jealous of its component parts than a 
corporate body. Every kind of restriction and impediment 
and check is necessary to prevent the individual at any time 
becoming greater than the body, and the petty tyranny of 
the people over the individual is the worst tyranny known 
to history. So much for man’s political freedom. 

Democracy further produces an administrative personnel, 
which, at best, is only second class and more ordinarily is 
scarcely third class. Whoever fails—and in a democratic 
state it is too easy to fail—in his individual capacity, becomes 
a worthy champion of popular favours, an expert in his 
particular line, the democratic candidate with a technical 
and valuable specialised training. The unsuccessful producer 
speaks for productive industry ; the unpatronised solicitor 
for the law; the second class stockbroker for finance ; the 
absentee landlord for property ; the disgruntled, unemployed 
artisan for labour. These men are the technical voice of the 
nation in the popular assembly. They are what is known as 
first-class candidates with great practical experience. The 
men who are at the top of their profession, and who should be 
controlling the affairs of their country, are too proud and too 
busy to play what they describe as “the dirty game of 
politics.” 

Two champions of liberalism are still heard in England, 
Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. A. P. Herbert. Sir Ernest Benn 
has written a book questioning whether the price which a 
country has to pay for democratic rule is not too high. His 
answer to this question is not concealed. The price is far too 
high. Mr. A. P. Herbert, when the delegates of the first 
India Round Table Conference met in London, replied, at 
a dinner given in their honour, to the toast of the Press. He 
pointed out, wittily and clearly, only some of the futilities 
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for which democratic government was responsible in England, 
and he turned to the assembled delegates and said in so many 
words: ‘‘ Now that we have begun to realise the futility of 
the system in England, we are going to offer it to you in 
India.” It is in such terms that the disciples of the goddess 
Liberty spoke of the religion organised to perpetuate her name, 
her teachings and her ideals. 

Men might have been prepared to pay the price of freedom 
if, in return, they obtained the benefits of tranquillity, of 
peace, of order and of prosperity. But not only has democracy 
failed to establish liberty, it has also failed more dismally 
than any other system of government in history to maintain 
order. Men may desire good government or they may desire 
self-government, or both, but men will not tolerate for ever 
and at the same time both bad government and servitude. 
Yet these are the products of liberty’s organised creed ; these 
are the fruits of democracy. To-day, in Europe, men’s 
thoughts are turning from a longing after liberty, which now 
seems hopelessly unattainable, to a desire for order, for 
efficiency, for competent administration which may, they hope 
a little desperately, be more within the realms of human 
political achievement. Of the 20th century it will be said 
that men turned from liberty to order, and that the history 
of this century was the history of the revolution of the Right. 

The party of the Right has stood for many things in history 
and been criticised for many more. It has been sometimes 
reactionary, sometimes progressive, sometimes strong, some- 
times weak, sometimes a driving force in the creation of a new 
world, and sometimes merely the back-wash of out-worn 
ideas and trembling faiths. But if there is a general definition 
which, in modern history, may be used to delineate the 
principles of the Right and of the Left, it is that while the 
party of the Left has stood for freedom the party of the Right 
has stood for order. The main road of political philosophies 
has been cut across by many subsidiary paths, has been lost 
in forests and hills, and has often emerged again into the 
sun-lit plains, heading, as it seemed, in a different direction. 
Political parties have not always been organised in the name 
of liberty or in the name of order. Great statesmen have 
made their names or ruined their reputations by a devotion 
to subsidiary and immediate expedients. But there is growing 
again in the 20th century a more clear discrimination between 
the fundamental principles for which, taken as a whole, the 
two parties have stood throughout modern history. 

Nothing has been more emphasised in English politics 
than was this truth in the recent debates on India which took 
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place in the House of Commons. The actual legislation under 
discussion has often been lost sight of. The precise facts of 
history have been often forgotten, the peculiar circumstances 
of India have been played with as debating arguments, the 
immediate proposals and counter-proposals have been scarcely 
considered on their merits. Men have spoken in debates on 
India according as in their hearts they loved self-government 
or good government. It has seemed that all reforms, tending 
towards self-government, regardless of their actual implica- 
tions, have been acceptable and have seemed praiseworthy 
to one set of people, and all reforms tending towards good 
government have been acceptable to another set of people, 
and this delineation between those who prefer order and those 
who prefer liberty has cut across the division and the discipline 
of modern political party organisation. In these debates 
there has been heard uplifted again, as in ancient times, the 
voice of the Liberal invoking the deity of freedom, and the 
voice of “the Prince” calling upon the powers of law and 
order and government. 

This movement towards the Right is not the peculiar 
prerogative of modern conservatism, or, indeed, of modern 
socialism. It has taken and is taking different forms in 
different countries, and is supported by those of curiously 
different political ideas. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, a champion, one would have thought, 
of the Left Wing in English politics, lecturing on his return 
from Russia, seemed most struck by just one element in the 
administration of that country. His intellectual mind was 
apparently impressed by one thing above all others. Whether 
the Soviet idea was a good one or a bad one; whether Bol- 
shevism was an attractive or repulsive creed ; whether Com- 
munism was likely to succeed or to fail, one thing in Russia 
seemed, above all others, admirable to Mr. Shaw—-the Govern- 
ment held the whole country in the palm of its hand. For 
liberty and all her attendants had been substituted order and 
control. “The Prince” had reappeared eastwards of the 
Baltic. In this fact Mr. Shaw delighted, as a child delights 
in a new toy or an artist in the perfection of a sunset. 

Another man of strangely different political views, an 
ancient champion of liberty, a great disciple of militant 
freedom, Mr. Chesterton, saw, with the same delight, the 
appearance of the same force in Italy. Mr. Chesterton’s 
comments on fascism are guarded, and he is careful to with- 
hold either criticism or praise, but between the lines of his 
writing one can read the admiration of the intellectual man 
for the reappearance in history of “the Prince.” In Italy, 
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whether it is bad or whether it is good, the Government is a 
Government, and is strong enough to control and does control, 
not only the poor, but the rich, not only trade unions, but 
money, not only Labour, but Capital. To the intellectual 
man it seems right that where power is intended to be, there 
should power be found. But this admiration for the new 
order is confined not only to the intellectual man alone. It 
is fast becoming the expressed desire of the nations. In 
the last German elections the party which emerged strongest 
from the polls was neither a Conservative Party nor a Com- 
munist Party (it calls itself National Socialist), but it was a 
party that stands pre-eminently for order and control. 
Paradoxically enough, it now finds itself in opposition to a 
government professing a similar creed, a government which 
got there first !_ In England some men say that what we need 
is a Mussolini. Others say: “‘ Heaven deliver us from ever 
having a Mussolini in England.” They speak thus as Musso- 
lini represents to them order or tyranny. But no man in 
England has said : “‘ Heaven deliver us from a strong Govern- 
ment.” 

The immense majority with which the present Government 
was returned to power in England at the last election may be 
and has been interpreted to mean many things. There is 
a tendency amongst politicians who believe passionately in 
one particular aspect of politics, be it free trade, tariff reform, 
disestablishment of the church, imperialism or nationalisation 
of the public services, to believe that every election is decided 
upon the sole issue of their pet cause. Politicians will declare, 
with great conviction, that a large majority accorded to one 
political party or another means that the people want high 
protection or nationalisation of the Bank of England, as the 
case may be. In point of fact the people think very little 
about these things, and care a good deal less. An election 
is seldom decided upon a single issue. But it is possible to 
read into the result of the last election the mood of the people 
of England when they returned this National Government 
to power. 

What the people of England said was something like this: 
‘“‘ We are tired of party politics. We have lost faith in the 
ability of politicians, be they Conservative or Labour, to do 
much for us. We are weary of having our grievances aired 
in the House of Commons. We can no longer bear the chaos, 
the disorder, the poverty, the unemployment, the depression, 
which the theories of post-war politicians have brought upon 
our country. We send to Westminster a House of Commons 
which cannot debate, since it is composed of one party alone. 
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We need it as we needed it in 1914, to ratify the actions of 
the Government, but we need it for no other purpose. We 
want no argument, we want no debate, we want no airing of 
our grievances. We want action. We want Government. 
We want order. We want prosperity. We want a Prince.” 
This is the present, and will be the future, mood of western 
peoples. Governments are going to be and are judged, not 
as they are honest, not as they fulfil their pledges, not as they 
are fair, but as or not they get something done. 

At the time of writing there is a cotton strike in Lancashire 
which is said to be costing the industry two millions a week. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the Government, but 
there is not one man iu fifty who would be anything but 
delighted if the Government stepped in and brought this 
strike to anend. A strike must be right or wrong. It must 
be capable of solution, since, in the end, all strikes are always 
settled. The Government’s attitude should be: “ We will 
not tolerate strikes. We are prepared, if necessary, to put all 
the employers or all the operatives in prison. But this strike 
shall cease.”” No one would resent that attitude, and no one 
would lament a Government strong enough to take that action. 

Many laws have been made in England to prevent the 
exploitation of labour, and their result is that men may not 
now work as hard as they may want to work. Is it beyond 
all powers of reason and imagination that a government should 
say: “‘ Labour may not be exploited, but men may work as 
hard as they like’? ? A government should be strong enough 
to lay down such a principle as this and clever enough to 
put it effectively and beneficially into execution. Such a 
government would be popular. 

The Lord Chief Justice has recently published a book 
dealing with the growing power of the bureaucracy. It 
contains some interesting revelations. But the curious thing 
is that no one in England really resents this power in an 
abstract way or as a matter of principle. It is resented in 
proportion as it is foolish and petty, as it is niggling, inter- 
fering, unnecessary. But not as it is sound. Men object 
to the inefficient, to the futile, to the bad exercise of power, 
and they object to it particularly when that power is vested 
in a bureaucracy. They do not object to competent, efficient, 
good administration, however arbitrary or however bureau- 
cratic it may be. The police are popular because the police 
force is good. Some forms of bureaucratic control are 
unpopular because they are, on the whole, ineffective. 

Nearly four years ago the Simon Commission was appointed 
to examine the question of Indian constitutional reform. It 
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took evidence and it produced a report. Two Round Table 
Conferences of British and Indian delegates have since been 
held in London. Innumerable opinions have been expressed 
and certain rather less numerous decisions have been reached. 
Gandhi has been let out of prison, received at Buckingham 
Palace and sent back to prison. Two more Commissions have 
visited India, taken evidence and produced reports. Now 
rumour has it, a joint Parliamentary Committee is to be formed 
to examine, re-examine and report on the Indian situation. 
No one is impressed by this kind of procedure, either in India 
or in England or even in Switzerland. If a few men cannot 
settle a question, many certainly cannot. In government, as 
in other things, you have got to take a chance, and there is 
not a sane man with any knowledge of India who would not 
welcome a decision and the appearance of a government 
prepared and capable of enforcing that decision. 

In these post-war years much has been destroyed and 
very little found to fill the gap. Discipline is gone out of 
life, self-discipline and organised discipline. Faith is gone 
and the blind acceptance of well-proved beliefs. The world is 
wandering, as the Children of Israel wandered, in a desert 
of shattered creeds and interminable doubts. It is attempt- 
ing, through the medium of reason and argument and thought, 
to replace the things which its fathers took on trust. The 
task happens to be too big for it. A world cannot think. 
A world cannot reason. A world cannot argue. <A world 
can only believe and act and look upward. In such a world 
it is not enough merely to enunciate certain unalterable 
truths—‘“‘ there must be rich and poor, private property is 
essential to civilisation ; we must live within our means ; the 
poor must remain ignorant and foolish, ill-fed and poorly 
clothed ; the rich, even if they are bad, are necessary to 
progress ’—and then, with a shrug of the shoulders, die. 
Nor is it enough blindly to challenge every accepted faith 
of antiquity, to destroy the whole social order in the vague 
expectation of a better, to abuse capitalism and God, the 
experience of centuries and the character of man. There is 
right and wrong in the world and good and bad. These 
things do not change with the years. But as the material 
welfare and the spiritual attitude of mankind alters in pro- 
portion as whether this life is lived in a hut among the trees 
of a factory amidst the slums, so they need new expression 
and fresh adaptation. 

An England of doubt and uncertainty and discomfort 
is waiting in receptive mood for the return of ‘“‘ the Prince,” 
the Prince in politics, the Prince in ethics, the Prince in 
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economics, the Prince in society. It waits, not only because 
it is weary of an imagined liberty which involves poverty and 
servitude and because it would turn with a thankful heart 
to anyone or anything that offered order and peace and 
prosperity, but because it believes and rightly believes that 
“the Prince ” would give it a liberty it can never know under 
democracy. Only the strong and never the democratic 
government can protect the poor from the power of the rich. 
Only a strong government and one responsible to justice and 
to God alone can control equally those who have much and 
those who have nothing. 

The present Government in England more nearly fulfils 
the requirements of the people than any other since the War. 
Even Mr. Kirkwood is reported to have informed his con- 
stituents that the National Government was the best they 
had had for twenty years, and they had better be thankful. 
But it must realise the full implication of its position and have 
a real appreciation of the future. Jf there comes into our 
social life and into our political life a firmness of hand, a 
quickness of decision, a wisdom of judgment and a strength 
of execution, it will be hailed, not only by the employer, but 
the trade unionist, not only by the rich, but by the poor, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 


KNEBWORTH. 


TWO SPANISH PROBLEMS 


Sparn still remains the land of surprises. Even to-day few 
statements about the misunderstood country of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza contain more truth than the dictum that 
in Spain it is always the unexpected that happens, and at 
the most unexpected moment. A land which not only 
foreigners but the inhabitants themselves believed to be 
medizval leapt suddenly from candles and oil lamps to 
electric light and the telephone, altogether avoiding the 
transition era of incandescent gas. Riddled with “ problems ” 
that no politician under the Monarchy ever made a serious 
attempt to solve (with the single exception of the misdirected 
efforts of King Alfonso himself) Spain suddenly finds herself 
offering answers, at any rate on paper, to deep-seated 
questions which previously had appeared totally insoluble. 
For instance, on the last night of the summer session, the 
Constituent Cortes of the Spanish Republic passed by over- 
whelming majorities both the much-debated Catalan Statute 
and the Agrarian Law. Although we may feel that the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sefior Marcelino Domingo, was 
exaggerating when he said of these two pieces of legislation 
that their “rapidity of execution and profundity of purpose 
have no parallel in history,” we have no right to accuse the 
new régime of following the traditional monarchist policy 
of unenterprising resignation. Rather do these hard-working 
deputies suffer from what Talleyrand, admonishing young 
diplomats, called “ trop de zéle.” 

Catalonia and the Agrarian problem are, each in a different 
way, so closely intertwined with Spanish history, past and 
present, that a study of two such essentially Spanish questions 
casts a significant light both on the causes of the Monarchy’s 
collapse and on the character of the prematurely-born 
Republic. When the passionate feelings against the Bourbons 
and the “seven years without law,” as Primo de Rivera’s 
energetic Dictatorship is now termed, have subsided, the 
successful compromise and skilful manceuvring of Sefior 
Azafia, the Prime Minister, in his dealings with the Generalidad 
of Catalonia will long be remembered. There may be some 
truth in the implication that the so-called monarchist revolt 
in August, which collapsed in apparently so easy a fashion, 
lent additional zeal to the deputies’ ardour in their anxiety 
to show the world their ability to put words into deeds. 
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But despite these facts, we cannot but admire the force with 
which these untrained politicians have tackled age-old 
problems. 

First, take Catalonia. Catalanism is no new post-war 
phenomenon. It is a problem older than our own Irish 
question, with which it is frequently, somewhat erroneously, 
compared. (For Ireland, economically and industrially, is 
a poor country, while Barcelona is the Manchester and Liver- 
pool of Spain rolled into one. England can flourish inde- 
pendently of Ireland. Spain without Catalonia is deprived of 
the most enterprising member of her federation.) Catalanism 
is the most outstanding example of Spanish “ particularism,” 
and the Catalan has been termed an “ ultra-individualist.” 
Sefior Madariaga, the erstwhile professor of Spanish in 
Oxford and now ambassador of the Republic in Paris, has 
argued with considerable ingenuity that the Catalan “ far 
from being, as some of the theoreticians of Catalanism fondly 
imagine, a European exiled in an African Spain, is an Iberian 
showing some of the typical Iberian features more markedly 
than the other Peninsular peoples.” But the strong Medi- 
terranean culture of the four provinces which compose the 
north-east corner of Spain—Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida 
and Gerona—her philological affinities with Provence and 
Rousillon, where a dialect similar to Catalan is spoken to 
this day,* and the commercial outlook of her citizens would 
seem to prove that Catalonia was far more of a separate nation, 
racially and geographically, than Valencia or the Basques, 
with whose efforts to retain their liberties Sefior Madariaga 
compares the Catalans’ struggles against Philip V. A visitor 
to Barcelona feels that somehow he is no longer in Spain. 
Barcelona seems so prosperous, so municipal and so late 
Victorian, with its double-decker red omnibuses, its metro- 
politan railways and wide plazas full of pigeons. It is as 
different from bright, garish Madrid, noisy with the chatter 
of café loungers, the petulant hootings of taxis and the ringing 
of robot bells, as that superficially Americanised city is 
different from picturesque Seville, the authentic home of 
Carmen, castanets and orange blossom. 

Probably a chief cause of the difference between Catalonia 
and the rest of Spain is the fact that she was less subject to 
Moorish influence than any other province. Hence the 
Catalan is more definitely European in outlook than the 
Castilian or the Andalusian. After a short period of sub- 
servience to the Franks in the ninth century, during which 

*A similar dialect is spoken in Valencia, in the Balearic Islands, and in 
the town of Alghero (Sardinia). 
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period Catalonia was known as “the Spanish mark,” the 
“county of Barcelona ”’ established herself as an independent 
medieval state. To this day Barcelona is still known as the 
“ciudad condal,” and the King of Spain held, among many 
other titles, that of Conde de Barcelona. In the twelth century 
the Count of Barcelona became King of Aragon, and under 
Jaime I, the conqueror of Valencia and the Balearics, this 
bilingual confederation reached the zenith of its power, 
second of Mediterranean powers only to Venice. It was at 
this time that she produced her famous Lleys del Consulat 
de Mar, Europe’s first code of maritime law, and her juris- 
diction extended to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and the coast of 
Africa. Then came two, for Catalonia, disasters, the union 
of Aragon with Castile and the discovery of America. The 
latter diverted commerce to Spain’s Atlantic seaboard, while 
the former emphasised the importance of Madrid at the ex- 
pense of Barcelona. Catalan nationalism was buried under 
the splendid but top-heavy monuments of Austrian and, 
later, Bourbon despotic imperialism. The suppression of 
their liberties was bitterly resented by the Catalans, and it 
is interesting for English people to reflect that even in those 
days we were the champions of minority nations and that the 
House of Lords debated the Catalan question in 1714, their 
sympathies being with the oppressed people. Philip V, 
anxious to transfer to Spain the centralising methods of 
Bourbon absolutism, which at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century appeared to be giving such satisfactory results in 
France, suppressed the Catalan general Deputation, the 
Council of the Hundred and the employment of Catalan in 
the law courts. 

Throughout the reign of King Alphonso XIII the Catalan 
question smouldered steadily, intermittently bursting into 
flame. The growth of industrialism at Barcelona—and 
Catalanism is primarily a Barcelona affair—brought in its 
train its customary evils, as well as its economic advantages, 
in the form of strikes, unemployment, and other “ labour ” 
troubles. Barcelona became the headquarters of syndicalism 
in Spain, and the Confederacién del Trabajo, the syndicalist 
society, still emanates from Barcelona, while the Unidn 
General de Trabajadores, the Socialist organisation, receives 
its order from Madrid. More than once trouble was so acute 
in Barcelona that the army was called upon to intervene, 
till it became clear to the nation that the King preferred to 
base his throne on military rather than on constitutional 
support. During the war, syndicalism got out of hand in 
Barcelona. The disappointment of the moderate regionalists, 
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led by Sefior Cambé and the bitterness of the out-and-out 
nationalists, together with the tendency to violence of the 
extreme elements in Barcelona all combined to produce a 
general revolutionary strike in August, 1917. A state of war 
was declared, and the army effectively put down the move- 
ment in three days. Any chances of conciliation for which the 
Catalan deputies had hoped was rendered null, first by the 
hot-headedness of their extreme elements, secondly by the 
intervention of the army. Anarchist outrages in Barcelona 
had broken out in 1909, when forty convents were burned, 
as a protest against the expedition to Melilla, and these were 
repeated in the years immediately preceding the Dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera. 

At the time he made his coup d’état in September, 1923, 
General Primo de Rivera was Captain-General of Barcelona, 
and it is said that he had made vague promises of autonomous 
grants to the Catalans if they would help him in his military 
rebellion. Certainly the non-fulfilment of these aspirations, 
together with the efficient but forcible methods by which the 
Dictator tranquillised the riotous streets of Barcelona, united 
the two streams of what has been called ‘“ doctrinal” Cata- 
lanism, and the labour “ syndicalist > movements into one 
anti-Bourbon current. Simultaneous with these inner political 
events in Spain, the world war had resulted in the resuscitation 
of innumerable small nationalities. The more the statesmen 
at Geneva talked of international feeling and breaking down 
barriers, the more the little countries clamoured for recog- 
nition and economic protection. It may be that this is 
Nature’s cunning method of strengthening Europe against 
the invasion of American mass-culture, which substitutes 
for individualty (that peculiar Spanish quality) a cultureless 
monotony and a stereotyped machine-accepting barbaric 
outlook. Sefior Ortega y Gasset, the philosopher of the Spanish 
Republic, has exposed this barren “ historicless”’ mentality 
in a brilliant book entitled The Revolt of the Masses (though 
he is careful to point out that the mass-man is as much a 
product of modern Europe as of America), and it would be 
an ironic commentary on the vicissitudes of history if Spain, 
where so much regional, national and local feeling is now 
expressing itself, should eventually become Europe’s chief 
bulwark against the barbarism of America and Soviet Russia. 

The Dictatorship was undoubtedly the tomb of the 
Monarchy. So far as Catalonia was concerned, its policy 
was fatal, and outward display like the magnificent Barcelona 
exhibition did little to alleviate the growing discontent. 
On August 17, 1930, three representatives of Catalan separat- 
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ism met, in the Casino de Uniédn Republicana at San Sebastian, 
the twelve revolutionary conspirators, as they then were, 
from the rest of Spain. There they formed the famous Pact, 
by the terms of which the Catalonians were to receive 
autonomy in return for their help, if the Republic materialised. 
Ardent Catalonian nationalists would like us to believe that 
no ratification by the Madrid Cortes was considered necessary, 
“the liberty of Catalonia being con-substantial with the 
revolution,” and actually the Republic of Catalonia was 
proclaimed three hours before the declaration of the Republic 
in Madrid. After three days, this title was dropped, but 
Sefior Maciad, President of the Catalonian Generalidad, and 
himself a sort of Catalan Gandhi, now ceased to insist on the 
necessity of the new régime being federal in character. “‘ We 
will not tolerate a unitary régime,” he said. The attitude of 
Castile was that the Cortes in Madrid, being a sovereign 
body, must ratify or amend the Statute before it could become 
law. 

In spite, however, of these difficulties, Sefior Azajia, 
the Prime Minister, who was himself one of the San Sebastian 
Pact Committee, cleverly piloted the State through the dan- 
gerous rapids of this summer’s debates in the Cortes, and 
though it has been settled not entirely to the satisfaction 
of all Castilians and all Catalonians, at least it has not been 
shelved. As it stands, the Statute differs in many respects 
from its draft of August, 1931, approved in a referendum 
taken from the whole of Catalonia. The character of the draft 
was nationalist, whereas the actual granting of autonomy 
to Catalonia has been a victory, not for nationalism, but for 
regionalism. Originally Catalonia was defined as “an 
autonomous State within the Spanish Republic,” for which 
the Cortes have substituted the words “an autonomous 
region within the Spanish State.” 

By the terms of the Statute, Catalonia will have large 
powers to arrange her own internal affairs. She will have a 
President of her own, who will be elected by Parliament, 
and also the representative of the Republic in Catalonia, 
a Parliament and an executive council. Catalonia is to main- 
tain her own social services under the inspection of the 
Republic, and she will organise her administration of justice 
herself. She will also maintain the local police services and 
will execute the legislation of the Republic concerning agri- 
culture, the Press, and railways according to the Constitution. 
The Republic, however, has the right to intervene in questions 
of public order when the security of the State demands 
this. Although by the draft Catalan alone was to have been 
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the official language in Catalonia, except for relations between 
the Generalidad and the central government, both Catalan 
and Castilian are now official languages in Barcelona. For 
many years all public notices have been printed in both 
languages ; there are newspapers in Catalan and Castilian, 
and the hard-clipped dialect is everywhere heard in the streets. 

Feelings were most passionate during the debates on the 
financial clauses. For neither Catalonia nor the rest of Spain 
can easily dispense with each other’s economic assistance, 
“the prosperity of Catalonia being identical with that of 
Spain,’ as Sefior Maura said last year. The Catalan requires 
the Castilian market for his cloth, and it is for this reason 
that high tariffs are maintained round Spain to keep out 
cheaper foreign material. At the present moment there is 
talk of boycotting Catalan goods in Castile, and attempts are 
being made to set up Castilian textile factories at Bejar and 
elsewhere to compete (probably successfully) against the 
cloth of Catalonia. It is said that the water of Castilian 
rivers is more favourable to the efficient running of factories 
than that of Catalonian streams, and in any case it seems 
an opportunity for an English firm to set up cloth factories 
in Castile, for its wares would certainly find a ready market, 
owing to the Castilian dislike of Catalan goods and the as 
yet virginal condition of his own factories. Up to the present 
Catalonia has exported only a small quantity. Further, 
though the Republic will manage the tariffs of her goods 
outside Spain, the Generalidad may collect certain taxes 
herself and receive their revenue and a percentage of others, 
though this clause may be revised. Catalonia, too, has the 
right to create new sources of revenue. But neither the 
Generalidad nor any company in Catalonia may contract a 
foreign loan without the permission of the Republic. The 
whole financial question is of the utmost delicacy, and a 
mixed commission is to resolve the technical difficulties 
connected with the change before the Statute is actually 
put into force. 

Thus though the Catalan problem has not been solved, it 
has at least been temporarily settled. Possibly it has entered, 
like the rest of Spain, on a new phase of its existence. On 
the surface relations between Sefior Maciaé and Sefior Azafia 
are harmony itself. Maciaé termed Azafia, at the time of his 
visit last September, “‘ the defender of Catalonian liberties,” 
while Azafia replied that ‘the autonomy of Catalonia is a 
natural emanation of the political principles which inspire 
the Republic ; namely the recognition of the liberties of the 
peninsular peoples.” So the doves coo, in the accredited 
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fashion of public characters. What they say behind closed 
doors is not the foreigner’s concern. But in Spain there are 
no closed doors. There is only the café. 

The second problem with which the Cortes dealt on that 
same night was the ancient Agrarian question. Briefly, the 
object of the new law is partially to nationalise the unwieldy 
latifundia, breaking them up on a basis of communal owner- 
ship or of small peasant proprietorships. Spain is primarily 
an agricultural country, but the small amount of cultivated 
land (only 40 per cent.) and the miserable and illiterate con- 
dition of her peasantry, for which the Roman Church, as 
well as the grandees, is in no small measure responsible, 
have long been a national disgrace. The new law—“ an 
eminently revolutionary law,” as the Prime Minister himself 
admitted—is designed to remedy the evil economic condition 
in the provinces of Estremadura, Ciudad Real, Salamanca, 
Toledo, Albacete and Andalusia, where large half-cultivated 
or altogether savage “fincas”? have been inhabited by an 
oppressed peasantry receiving either a fluctuating daily wage 
of 2 or 3 pesetas or else no wage at all. Absentee landlords, 
the descendants of the Reconquistadores of Ferdinand and 
Isabella’s time, have been content to draw their rents and 
spend them at Court or on the Riviera without paying much 
attention to the condition of their peasant-tenants or the 
development of the soil. There have, naturally, been excep- 
tions such as the Duque de Pefiaranda, said to be a model 
landlord, but generally speaking the grandees have enjoyed 
their prerogatives and shelved their responsibilities. 

The land to be expropriated consists of feudal estates, 
badly cultivated land and ground near towns and villages. 
Municipal property, forest and pasture land unfit for cultiva- 
tion will escape expropriation, with the exception of lands 
which form part of hereditary estates. But there is also a 
clause which states that “the Ministerial Council will have 
the power to grant opportune exceptions in recognition of 
eminent services lent to the nation.” 

The grandees, as a punishment for their share in the 
Sanjurjo revolt, will receive compensation for recent improve- 
ments only, whatever that may mean. Nodoubt the extreme 
elements in the Cortes would have preferred that no compensa- 
tion at all should be given to the expropriated landlords. 

The great jurist, Sefior Ossorio y Gallardo, who drew up 
the preliminary draft of the Constitution (now scrapped), 
deprecated this bitter feeling. ‘‘ The Agrarian Reform,” 
he said, “is aimed not against individuals or particular 
classes, but against those who fail to cultivate or who cultivate 
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badly.” The Prime Minister, however, replied that “it is 
not a question of maltreating Spanish grandees, but of putting 
an end to a social condition by which one gentleman owns 
90,000 hectares of land. The old archaic and corrupt founda- 
tions of the State’ must be swept away, and if anyone 
suffers, tant pis for them. It will be remembered that 
Lenin admitted being faced by a similar difficulty in Russia, 
and replied that at a time of revolution it was impossible to 
say what acts were and what not justifiable. 

It is, however, more by the positive development of 
the land, rich as it is in fruit and corn and amenable (as the 
Huerta de Valencia proves) to irrigation rather than by the 
negative policy of indemnities that the policy of the Govern- 
ment will finally be judged. The execution of the bill is 
left to an Institute of Agrarian Reform, which will organise 
provincial committees of peasants and proprietors. These 
committees will prepare a census of workers having no or 
little land, with a view to the settlement of the expropriated 
estates. Communities of peasants will decide whether the 
land shall be exploited individually or collectively. 

So far elaborate theories. Meanwhile hard facts are knock- 
ing at the door. First there is the question of money. The 
law allows a grant of 50,000,000 pesetas from the State 
Budget annually, and the new Decree talks optimistically of 
sources of income coming from “ gifts and legacies, repay- 
ments of loans made by the Board of Colonisation, subscrip- 
tions and quotas of redemption received from those who 
benefit under the Agrarian Reform Law.” Not only has the 
State to find the money for compensation purposes, but also 
for helping the new holders of the land, at any rate in the 
early stages. Under the Dictatorship the medieval method 
of ‘ pésitos,’ funds for granting agricultural credit, was 
revived, and this money may be utilised by the Republic. 

Then there are the peasants. How will they respond to 
these new responsibilities of ownership ? 

And lastly, will the land yield better results if nationalised 
in this fashion and scientifically irrigated and manured ? 
A healthy, prosperous peasantry is an indispensable factor 
for the future success of the Spanish Republic, and it may be 
that, as happened in France in the years succeeding the 
Revolution, each labourer will develop into a small property 
owner and thus assured of economic independence contribute 
most effectually to the material and spiritual welfare of this 
magnificent country. 

INGLES. 


CANADA AND THE DEPRESSION 


THERE is an old story that a prominent Canadian over in 
England was going to make a speech, and he asked an English 
friend for some hints as to how he could be most striking 
to the British public. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” said the English- 
man, “I can tell you how to be really original. Do not 
mention a word about ‘ Canada’s great natural resources.’ ” 

Since the first French settlers came to Quebec, these 
“great natural resources’? have been opening out before 
Canadians, every year showing themselves to be more 
extensive. Coupled with the actual size of the territory, 
they have given a sense of unlimited possibilities which has 
been, perhaps, the dominant factor in forming the Canadian 
national character. In England prosperity is considered 
something necessary and desirable, a means to comfort and 
security, but in Canada it is an ideal and a religion. They 
speak of it as the nations of the old world speak of honour. 
Prosperity is at once a natural right of the people and a 
virtue in itself, and for it to diminish is not only a misfortune, 
but a disgrace. A man proposing an ambitious commercial 
scheme will meet objections with a dramatic, ‘“‘ Have you 
no faith in Canada?” Faith in Canadian prosperity has 
come to mean the same thing. One very good reason for 
this is that every opportunity Canadians might let slip would 
be taken up by Americans. Canada has always had a hard 
struggle for commercial independence against the weight 
of American wealth. 

Development in Canada has up till now always been on 
a rapidly-rising scale. Besides their faith in prosperity, 
Canadians have had faith in their churches, and have held 
a rather Puritanical moral outlook which assumed the per- 
fectability of man. These things, taken together, have made 
them believe, as, perhaps, no other nation has believed, 
that an earthly millenium was possible, and, in fact, not 


far off. The further and further development of Canadian | 


‘“‘natural resources”? was considered the way of bringing 
this millenium about. Over-production was an idea which 
did not occur to the man in the street. Even now it has not 
really been accepted. Just a short time before the Imperial 
Conference an elderly Canadian public man boasted that 
Canada could supply with wheat all the countries which 
were to assemble at Ottawa. He said this happily and 
proudly, with apparently no realisation that this very 
abundance was one of the chief problems the Conference 
had to face, Until the present depression optimism was 
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the great orthodoxy which no Canadian questioned. The 
whole of society, therefore, came to be organised in accordance 
with the belief that every individual was about to grow 
rich. Men in advantageous positions could make fortunes 
and wages were high for ordinary workers. Also, there was 
great equality of opportunity. All but the children of the 
very rich went to the same schools, and university education 
was possible for very large numbers, since a boy could get 
jobs in the vacation which went a long way towards keeping 
him. Also, in Canada, one could change easily from one trade 
to another that appeared more profitable, and there was 
much amateur speculation in stocks and shares. Money 
was easily lost, but easily regained. As a result, there was 
no class of permanently poor men in the country. Everyone 
lived in the expectation of getting rich, or, at any rate, of 
seeing his children rich. There was a movement by which 
yesterday’s luxuries were continually becoming to-day’s neces- 
sities for both rich and poor. In this flourishing time only 
derelicts were unemployed and only the lazy in want. Under 
these circumstances the relationship between rich and poor 
naturally became different from that in England. Since 
opportunity was equal, there was no tradition of respect, on 
the one hand, and responsibility, on the other. There was 
less class distinction and, at the same time, the rich did not 
learn to feel that they must take care of the poor to the 
same extent as in England, where the duties of property 
have been taught by aristocratic tradition. 

The depression has been a sudden check to Canada’s 
steady forward rush of development and prosperity. It is 
true there have been bad times before, but these were only 
slight pauses in the advance. Following the 1929 crash 
Canadians suddenly found themselves in a new and serious 
position. Large numbers of good men were idle and nearly 
starving. Something had to be done for them, and done 
at once. Private charity had up till now been sufficient for 
all the help that was needed; there was, in fact, no poor 
law and workhouse system as in England. It was natural, 
therefore, that people should first turn to private charity 
in this disaster. It could not, however, possibly cope with 
the situation and it was accepted that each municipality 
should be responsible for its own unemployed. The muni- 
cipalities received grants, proportionate to the amounts 
they spent on unemployment relief, from the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments. These grants were given after 
careful consultation between the municipalities and the 
Provincial Government concerned, and the greatest possible 
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use was made of private charity. Four distinct bodies— 
the Dominion Government, the Provincial Government, the 
municipality and private charity—had thus to co-operate 
over unemployment relief, and since private charity in any 
town might be in the hands of numerous and semi-antagonistic 
societies, the system was complicated. Some individuals 
might well be overlooked while in other cases there might 
be overlapping and fraud. This evil was soon seen and 
efforts were made to co-ordinate private charity in each 
municipality and to work towards uniformity in the muni- 
cipalities of a Province. In Toronto, for instance, there is 
now a city Public Welfare Board which organises both 
unemployment relief and other social services, and there is 
also a city relief fund which receives subscriptions at the rate 
of thirty thousand dollars a month. 

Private charities, of course, only work with the muni- 
cipalities as far as direct relief is concerned. Direct relief 
means the handing out of food and clothing or orders on 
local shops for food and fuel. It may also mean help by the 
authorities over the rent. The first theory of Government 
relief in Canada, however, was that unemployed men should 
be put on public works and paid wages, and that direct 
relief should be used merely to supplement this. There was 
a great deal of feeling against money being given for nothing, 
In a new country like Canada, it was argued, there was 
plenty of work to be done, and the unemployed should be 
given the opportunity of doing it, rather than lose their self- 


respect by being kept on charity. In some cases men have © 


had to work even for the direct relief which they received. 
The greatest proportion of the relief works have been muni- 
cipal, helped by Provincial and Dominion grants, while a 
good deal of highway construction and national park improve- 
ment has been done by the Provinces and Dominion. The 


most striking single piece of relief work is the trans-Canada | 


highway, which is being built jointly by the Provinces and 
the Dominion. It is to be a great road running from coast 
to coast, as the railways do, so that motorists will not need 
to go south into the States to get from the east to the west 
of Canada. Municipal relief work is generally given only 
to married men. The single men live in hostels, of which 
there are five in Toronto housing over two thousand men 
nightly and three in Montreal. Or single men may be sent 
off to the construction camps to work on the trans-Canada 
or Provincial highways. 

These relief measures were carried out in 1930 and 1931. 
They have not attempted to provide full-time employment. 
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Each man would get so many days’ work in a month, and 
for the rest of the time would depend on direct relief and 
odd jobs. So far relief in Canada has not been intended to 
keep a man entirely. An unemployed man is expected to 
earn what he can with odd jobs and temporary work, and 
Government and municipal works and direct relief are to 
help him through where this is insufficient. In the endeavour 
to be as fair as possible in distributing relief, each case is 
investigated by either a paid or voluntary worker. Now, 
in 1933, this winter’s programme is depending far more on 
direct relief than on relief works. The latter have been 
found very expensive. It takes something like $7 to give 
a man a day’s relief work, whereas a family can be kept for 
about $1 a day on direct relief. Also, nearly all the useful 
municipal works have been done; one cannot go on laying 
new sewers and water mains indefinitely. 

Since in Canada, as elsewhere, there has been in the 
past a drift to the towns, Dominion and Provincial authorities 
have encouraged a “‘ back to the land ’’ movement as a method 
of helping unemployment. Since May of this year the 
Dominion, in conjunction with the Provinces, has started a 
scheme by which carefully-chosen unemployed families, at 
present living on relief in the cities, are given Government 
lands and a grant of $600 to start them and keep them for 
the first two years. It is calculated that this $600 would be 
spent on them as relief if they stayed unemployed in the towns. 

The depression and unemployment have been a great 
shock to Canada with her creed of optimism and ideal of 
prosperity. Though the present state of affairs is regarded 
as purely temporary, still it may be considered doubtful if, 
in the nature of things, the country will ever return to the 
great spate of development of the first opening up. Perhaps, 
however, a more moderate way of life, an apparently lower 
standard of living, will be, in the end, a good thing, provided, 
of course, that American wealth is reduced in the same 
proportion. In the hurry towards luxuries such as radios 
and motor-cars, smart clothes, smart houses and rich food, 
Canadians have overlooked many real pleasures and comforts 
found in the old world. Looking at the cheerfulness of the 
people in some of the poorest countries, it would even be 
possible to argue that the standard of living works in inverse 
ration to the enjoyment of life. In the future, though 
seemingly less rich, Canadians may, in fact, be better off, 
for, thrown more on their own resources for amusement and 
comfort, they may develop both faculties and pleasures 
hitherto passed over. G. DELAP STEVENSON. 


“YEARS OF DESTINY” 


AmoneG the numerous books recently published on the subject 
of India a prominent place must be assigned to Years of 
Destiny, by Professor Coatman. This remarkable work pro- 
vides a very illuminating exposure—albeit unintentional—of 
the inextricable confusion and the disastrous results which 
have flowed from the development of the Indian policy 
adopted by the Parliament of Great Britain in 1919. In 
some passages indeed the suspicious reader might almost be 
disposed to detect a lurking strain of irony; but those who 
know the author will acquit him of pursuing any such 
Machiavellian tactics; more especially as Lord Irwin, who 
played a chief part during the “ years of destiny,” and whose 
defence is clearly one of the principal objects of the book, 
contributes the foreword. The last chapter, very aptly 
termed ‘‘ The Darkest Hour,” with its despairing confession 
on p. 373—*‘ and yet it seems to be an inexorable decree of 
fate that any attempt to shift the burden and responsibility 
of government in India on to Indian shoulders increases 
divisions and disunity among the people of India themselves ” 
—reveals as in a flashlight the portentous and indeed appalling 
nature of the pass into which the affairs of India have drifted 
during the past fourteen tragic years. 

I propose with the help of Professor Coatman’s book to 
consider briefly the general course of the progress towards 
chaos which has been taking place; and how, if at all, it 
can be averted. Four questions present themselves: (1) 
What was it that the British Government set out to do when 
the project of Indian constitutional reform was initiated by 
the Secretary of State’s historic announcement on August 20th, 
1917? (2) How and to what extent have its intentions been 
modified, whether deliberately and consciously, or by a 
process of quietly yielding to the pressure of unforeseen 
results ? (3) How are we to characterize the present situa- 
tion ? and, more important than all (4) What of the future ? 

That the entire complex of Indian conditions, social, 
racial, religious, cultural, linguistic and every other are and 
must for long continue to be a flat negation of all the essen- 
tials of a democratic constitution, and of its indispensable 
basis, a democratic society, is a stubborn fact which probably 
no reasonable person with a modicum of knowledge about 
India will deny. It was, it is quite evident, present to the 
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minds of the authors of the Indian policy which was announced 
in 1917 and subsequently embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1919. That policy set up as its goal the gradual 
introduction into India of responsible government of a 
democratic type by successive stages, which were to be 
determined from time to time by the British Parliament 
with reference to the degree of co-operation received from 
and the sense of responsibility displayed by Indians. Clearly, 
it was intended, in view of Indian conditions, to be a policy 
at once tentative and educative, untrammelled by any of 
those irrevocable pledges of which so much has since been 
heard, and to be developed not in order to placate irre- 
concilable extremists, but with a single eye to the welfare of 
the mass and not merely of a small minority of the Indian 
peoples. 

What has been the reaction of India to the policy adopted 
in 1917-19? The reply depends largely on an estimate of 
the extent of political consciousness in India, meaning by 
that ambiguous term some degree of recognition and apprecia- 
tion of nationhood, of social and national solidarity and of 
the conditions and consequences involved therein. Nobody 
will deny that such a consciousness, in a rudimentary form, 
has been present in India since at least the early years of the 
present century, though confined to the comparatively 
limited educated class, and in any advanced form to a small 
proportion even of that class. The proportion of literacy in 
the population of India is less than 9 per cent., with less 
than 1 per cent. literate in English, the only lingua franca 
of Indian politics; while very many of the literate know 
nothing of politics and care nothing. Any reasonable 
estimate of the numbers of the politically conscious classes 
can therefore scarcely exceed ten millions, or some 3 per 
cent. Such a conclusion is highly distasteful to many, 
especially to aspirants to a recognized place in the select 
circle of intellectual idealists. They prefer to think that the 
proportion is much higher. In some quarters indeed, notably 
in certain influential organs of the Press, it is definitely 
represented that the great mass of the population of India is 
seething with political discontent and eagerly demanding 
constitutional change. Such apparently is Professor Coatman’s 
view. With much rhetoric he lays immense emphasis on the 
Nationalist movement in India, representing it as a powerful 
psychological urge, which, vague, if not blind, as regards its 
objective, is convulsing India as a whole; the term India 
implying all the diocese races and classes of its population. 
And yet on p. 293 he is compelled to take to task so high an 
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authority as the Simon Commission itself for its failure to 
be adequately impressed by the strength and universal 
prevalence of the movement. In truth the extreme view of 
the Nationalist movement held by Professor Coatman and those 
who think with him is a conspicuous exaggeration. It is no 
doubt true that some widespread psychical process, possibly 
of a pathological nature, is at work in India, as in other 
parts of the world, which may in some sense be termed a 
national movement; but it is not less true that so far from 
the population of India as a whole being stirred to its depths 
by political and national aspiration, the vast majority of it 
cares comparatively little who governs, provided that govern- 
ment is carried on with efficiency and above all with honesty ; 
and this it does not expect to secure under Indian self- 
government. At the same time, steeped as the masses are 
in ignorance, narrow and restricted as their view must be on 
all issues, political, social, economic and other, it is not 
difficult for the agitator to stir them to blind action, the 
ultimate consequences of which they cannot envisage, by 
appeals to passion, to prejudice and to their economic diffi- 
culties. Let us not misrepresent nor unduly depreciate the 
influence of the comparatively minute politically conscious 
minority, but let us clearly recognize at the same time that 
its views are by no means a true indication of the attitude of 
the vast masses of the Indian population. Professor Coatman 
himself somewhat grudgingly admits that this is true “ up toa 
point’ (p. 178); but he proceeds to qualify the admission 
by detecting (p. 179) among the Indian peasantry, as a result 
of inflammatory Congress agitation, “a slow rising surge of 
feeling, irrational and harmful to the peasants themselves 
but not altogether unnatural in view of their circumstances 
and their limited knowledge’ and perhaps destined in time 
to ‘‘ destroy landowners, moneylenders and the moneyed 
classes.” This scarcely seems to point to a growing political 
and national consciousness of a healthy kind. 

The effective reaction of India to the policy inaugurated 
in 1917 has thus been confined to the political intelligentsia. 
They were no doubt inwardly surprised at the extent of the 
concessions made, but little or no satisfaction, certainly no 
enthusiasm nor recognition of generous treatment, was overtly 
displayed ; while the more extreme sections, loudly condemned 
the reforms as totally inadequate. This was a surprising 
attitude for those to adopt who were to enjoy the reward 
which in the view of British politicians India as a whole had 
earned by its services in the War; services in which, as 
compared with the peasantry of the martial races and the 
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Indian Princes, the Indian politicians had but little share. 
The reformed constitution was introduced in January, 1921. 
From that year onwards, beginning with the fierce outbreak 
of the Moplahs of Malabar, in which thousands of Hindus 
were massacred in circumstances of horror, the history of 
India has been one of turmoil and disorder coupled with the 
opposition of the political classes. Gandhi assumed the 
position of their leader, though not a few of the extremist 
faction regarded him as a convenient if temporary tool 
rather than one who could deal with practical issues. Non- 
co-operation, boycott of trade and business, civil disobedience 
were for several years the dominant cries amid a confused 
welter of political agitation and the strife of parties and 
factions. The salient points of the stery, especially that of 
the later years, will be found in dramatic detail in Professor 
Coatman’s book. 

The immediate aim of the intelligentsia was an early 
revision of the constitution in the direction of further con- 
cessions ; and agitation with that object was carried on from 
1921-1925. The results indicated that both Indian and 
British Governments would in due course yield to sufficient 
pressure. But the agitation was progressively overshadowed 
by the growing storm of communal hostility between Hindu 
and the Mohammedan which now, as for several years past, 
is sweeping in full blast over India. By 1925 British abdica- 
tion of “ authority’ was clearly envisaged by both com- 
munities as both probable and near; and at once arose the 
issue which community was to succeed to the position of 
supremacy ? For each was, and is, determined not to 
tolerate in any circumstances the domination of the other. 
That apple of discord, deliberately thrown to the peoples of 
India, is the main object and reason of the present bitter 
communal strife. The premature appointment in November, 
1927, of the Statutory Commission under Sir John Simon 
served to revive more direct attention to constitutional issues. 
Its personnel was universally condemned by the political 
classes of India as comprising only members of the British 
Parliament, and a boycott of its proceedings was threatened ; 
but this hostile attitude was ultimately maintained by the 
extremists only ; the more moderate elements consented to 
co-operate with the Commission, which after prolonged 
investigations finally presented its report in May, 1930. 

Briefly, then, the reaction of India to the policy which 
inspired the Act of 1919 was on the part of the illiterate and 
rural masses apathetic ignorance and disregard ; on the part 
of the political intelligentsia dissatisfaction, which rose to 
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clamorous condemnation in the extremist circles, accom- 
panied by incessant agitation for further concessions before 
the new Constitution had had time to function or to display 
its potentialities. Added to this was the rapid and grave 
exacerbation of communal strife. 

Lord Irwin’s announcement in October, 1929, regarding 
Dominion Status and the projected Round Table Conference 
in London opened the present stage of the Indian problem. 
Although it was almost immediately stated by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament that the announcement was not 
intended to widen the scope of the policy of 1917-1919 but 
merely to explain it, it at once raised among all political 
classes in India, as shown by the utterances of their leaders, 
expectations of an early and substantial advance beyond the 
limits of that policy. Henceforward the principal pre- 
occupation of Lord Irwin and his advisers was to secure a 
calm atmosphere for the projected Conference and to induce 
the extremists to participate in it. Much was sacrificed in 
the pursuit of that policy. But the demands of politicians 
grew rapidly, and two months after the Viceregal announce- 
ment the National Congress in its Session at Lahore demanded 
complete independence for India, decreed for all its members a 
boycott of the legislatures and authorized its All-India 
Committee under Gandhi to inaugurate when it thought fit 
civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes throughout 
India. Here was a direct challenge to British authority, 
which was not accepted; it went far to destroy what little 
remained of British prestige and it inaugurated the lawlessness 
which threw the country into chaos during 1930. The 
Government continued to hope for the best, while the moderate 
politicians made some feebly ineffective efforts to check the 
rising tide of rebellion. In March, Gandhi formally declared 
war in a letter to the Viceroy and began hostilities by inflam- 
matory speeches made in the course of a progress to the sea 
coast, where on April 6th he committed a formal and theatrical 
breach of the Salt Excise Law. There followed a series of 
violent outbreaks, accompanied by a campaign of trade- 
boycott, shop-picketing, non-payment of taxes and other 
illegitimate activities over the area of India, including places 
so widely scattered as Chittagong, Peshawar and Sholapur. 
Chapter XI of Professor Coatman’s work contains a sufficiently 
impressive account of the events. Not until May 6th was 
Gandhi interned as a State prisoner. Though thousands of 
arrests were made, mainly of the rank and file, but not of 
the leaders, the Government, hampered by its anxiety to 
conciliate the extremist faction, failed to take drastic action 
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against the Congress organisation, which was mainly respon- 
sible for the chaos. The general situation was further 
confused by the issue, shortly after Gandhi’s interment, of 
the Simon Report. All shades of Indian political opinion 
united in condemning it as unsatisfactory in view of their 
now widened demand, resulting from the Viceregal announce- 
ment of October, 1929, for immediate Dominion status. A 
last attempt to induce Gandhi to join the Round Table 
Conference failed, and it met for its first session without him 
or any other representative of the Extremist or Congress 
wing of the political intelligentsia. 

It is needless and indeed impossible to recount here the 
story of the first session of the Round Table Conference. 
It will be found in full detail in Professor Coatman’s pages. 
Briefly, the policy accepted at its conclusion by the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the British Government was complete 
autonomy for India, of the nature of Dominion Status, on 
the basis of an All-India Federation including the Indian 
States, but coupled with certain temporary safeguards 
derogating somewhat from that Status. All details of a 
constitutional scheme embodying the policy thus accepted 
were left in an entirely nebulous condition. 

In the meantime lawlessness continued in India unabated. 
As a result of the Conference, Gandhi, with many other 
political agitators, was released from confinement, while a 
declaration that the Working Committee of the National 
Congress was an unlawful association, which had been pre- 
viously issued by the Government, was withdrawn. The 
revived Committee promptly declared that Civil disobedience 
must continue. 

There shortly ensued an incident of a kind hitherto 
unknown in the history of British India, personal negotiations 
between the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and the rebel leader Gandhi, 
with a view to securing an honourable truce. It resulted in 
a pact concluded at Delhi on March 5th, 1931, by which, 
while the Government made very substantial concessions, 
Gandhi on his side agreed to call off civil disobedience and the 
‘* political’? though not the “economic” boycott, and to 
withdraw his demand for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
police during the recent troubles. Professor Coatman, while 
holding (p. 338) that the balance of advantage was with the 
Government, a view which it is difficult to accept, finds that 
Gandhi “ had done well out of the conversations” and had 
gained ‘“‘ enormous prestige.” By many, both in India and 
in England, the result of the negotiations was hailed as a 
‘miracle’? and as a “‘ triumph of common sense.” By many 
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others the entire incident was and is condemned as the 
disastrous culmination of a prolonged policy of futile con- 
cession, of an unjustifiable gamble with public peace and 
security and with law and order, undertaken in the vain 
endeavour to placate the Congress party and its leader, and 
in order to secure their adhesion to the Round Table Con- 
ference. Whatever may be the right view, there quickly 
followed on March 24th a savage communal outbreak at 
Cawnpore accompanied by a horrible massacre of Moham- 
medans by Hindus in which nearly 1,000 victims are commonly 
believed to have perished, while, as recently stated officially 
by the Government of India, the adherents of Gandhi 
proceeded forthwith to infringe the terms of the pact by 
prosecuting without interruption the trade boycott and their 
other illegitimate activities. 

A few days later Lord Irwin was succeeded by Lord 
Willingdon in the post of Viceroy. For the remainder of 
the year public affairs followed their previous sinister course, 
punctuated at intervals by the successful or attempted 
assassination of public servants, while the Government was 
preoccupied with arrangements for the Round Table Con- 
ference. Gandhi was at last induced to join it on behalf 
of the Congress, though the other Hindu delegates recognized 
him as in some sense their leader, and as the representative 
of the organization which had all along supplied the real 
motive power underlying political agitation in India. For 
the story of the second session of the Conference we must 
once more refer to Professor Coatman’s book where it will 
be found in Chapter XIII. The progress made was neither 
as definite nor as extensive as had been hoped. Irreconcilable 
communal claims blocked the road, while such enthusiasm 
for Federation as the Indian Princes had previously shown 
had perceptibly cooled. At the conclusion of the second 
Conference, on December Ist, 1931, the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed with some amplification of detail the policy 
accepted at the previous Conference. His speech embodied 
in the form of a White Paper was shortly afterwards endorsed 
by Parliament. 

On his return to India Gandhi resumed his position as 
leader of the Congress party which continued its sinister 
activities unabated. But by this time the Government of 


India had at last been stirred to effective action. Powers. 


for the long delayed restoration of law and order were taken 
by ordinances issued in January last. Gandhi and most of 
the other rebel leaders were interned. Within a few weeks 
comparative, though not complete, peace and order were 
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restored, to the immense relief oi the law-abiding masses, 
and without any of the bloodshed or fierce resistance which 
certain circles in this country had quite needlessly anticipated. 

The present position, then, is that whereas the original 
project of 1917-19 was for a gradual and tentative advance 
towards responsible government, conditioned by the qualifica- 
tions progressively displayed and by the co-operation received 
from the Indian peoples, it has now been decided to introduce 
forthwith, subject to certain prior conditions of a very different 
kind, complete autonomy without reference to qualifications 
and in spite of a long period of persistent non-co-operation 
and opposition from an important section of the political 
intelligentsia. And it will, moreover, be an autonomy 
which cannot be democratic because the fundamental con- 
ditions of democracy are wanting; while in spite of the 
nominal enfranchisement of thirty-six millions no democratic 
electorate worthy of the name exists, or can exist, for several 
decades, if indeed ever. The change of view has not been 
based on any reasoned conception of the merits of the problem, 
as opposed to its immediate and highly inconvenient political 
pressure, nor on any close consideration of the real and, as 
compared with constitutional change, the far more urgent 
needs of the Indian population, with its predominantly rural 
characteristics, for material and economic development and 
social and moral progress. Rather has the change of view 
been forced by the incessant pressure applied and the insistent 
clamour raised by the politically minded minority, and more 
especially by extremists in the prosecution of unsatiable 
claims, while louder and louder have British politicians, 
publicists, journalists raised the hopeless and futile slogan : 
“We must go on, be the consequences what they may, for 
we are pledged to it.”” That attitude indeed even dominated 
most of the conclusions of the Simon Report in spite of its 
clear exposition of the grave perils to political and adminis- 
trative progress which constitutional development entails. 
It is said that the solution propounded at the Round Table 
Conference and subsequently endorsed by Parliament was 
demanded by British pledges. I have tried to show that the 
policy of 1917-19 was hampered by no such irrevocable 
pledges. What other pledges then have been given? 
The Times on November Ist, 1929, quoted in an article ten 
utterances of various high authorities on the subject of Indian 
reforms, including a royal Duke, a Prime Minister, Viceroys, 
and Secretaries of State. Not one of them even implicitly 
varied the original conditions, not one of them fixed any 
time limit within which autonomy must be granted; not 
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one of them so much as suggested that complete power 
and authority over the peoples of India was to be given to 
a small educated minority. The contention that the position 
reached in the White Paper of last January is the only one 
consistent with British pledges is plainly a pure fiction. 
The position is one into which the British Government 
has been forced not by the compulsion of its own pledged 
word, but by submission to pressure exerted by both Indian 
extremists and moderates. 

What then of the future ? For the adequate treatment 
of that almost hopeless problem, space is lacking. A funda- 
mental error was, I submit, committed in 1917 in the too 
hasty desertion of the policy which inspired the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, and in the premature introduction of the problem 
of responsible Government, which involves democratic and 
parliamentary institutions at present entirely unsuited to the 
genius of India. On the other hand, much could have been 
accomplished, with the co-operation, of course, of the Indian 
political classes, had they been wise enough to give it, by 
the progressive development of the functions and status of 
representative assemblies, partly elective and partly nomi- 
nated, which, while not controlling the executive, would 
have been developing organs expressive of public opinion 
and criticism, exercising defined legislative and to some extent 
fiscal authority and exerting moral pressure on a government 
which, though not responsible, would have been reasonably 
responsive to their advice. Time would then have shown to 
what extent and in what form responsible government was 
a possible development for India, federated or otherwise. 
The trite argument that any degree of political representation 
necessarily involves and requires responsible government is 
in reality quite inapplicable to Indian conditions. But if 
an error was committed in 1917-19, as I have suggested and 
as is becoming widely recognized, it is now probably irretriev- 
able. There is small chance that Parliament will at this 
stage retrace its steps and take another route to the goal of 
Indian self-government. The terror inspired in the post-war 
mind by the word “ reaction” is too great. 

That the scheme embodied in the White Paper is a tangled 
complex of profound difficulties, if not of impossibilities, 


is universally admitted. Of the three prior conditions included | 


in it—All-India Federation, communal settlement and 
military and financial safeguards—the two first are incapable 
of immediate, if not indeed of future fulfilment. It is not 
improbable that in the face of such difficulties the more 
zealous supporters of Indian autonomy will press for its 
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concession without conditions. Very fervently is it to be 
hoped that the rank and file of the supporters of the National 
Government in Parliament, in whose hands the fate of India 
now rests, will strenuously resist any such proposal to the 
uttermost. The obstacles in the way of all-India federation 
are patent, and scarcely need discussion here; while the 
surrender of already limited sovereignty by the Indian Princes, 
which will be requisite, is scarcely likely to be realised within 
the present generation. The settlement of communal hostility 
requires much more than a mere allocation of seats in legis- 
latures, even if that recently announced be accepted. And 
what prospect of success can there be while important sections 
of caste Hindus look forward to an India, not for the Indians, 
but for the Hindus and their culture, with all other com- 
munities in due subservience; and while Mohammedans 
on the other hand, proud of their past history and their 
recent progress, are determined that come what may they 
will not submit to Hindu domination when Britain shall have 
relinquished effective authority ? Satisfactory military and 
financial safeguards may perhaps be framed on paper, but 
are they likely to be accepted willingly and candidly by 
extremist politicians, and can they be effective in practice ? 
The history of the past decade clearly suggests a negative 
answer. 

What then should be done? Back to the neglected 
Simon Report. Its proposals, subject indeed to certain 
important modifications, probably indicate the general course 
which, under conditions of unsurpassed difficulty, due largely 
to initial errors, must now be pursued, though the authors 
of the report themselves seem to have been in doubt whether 
the course will achieve ultimate success or end in ultimate 
disaster. Had they been in a position to consider the series 
of sinister events which have occurred in India since they 
left it in May, 1929, it is scarcely conceivable that they would 
have proposed, as they did, to transfer the charge of law 
and order to autonomous ministers. It is a proposal fraught 
with the gravest peril to the future internal peace and security 
of India, and is probably the most important of those which 
have been alluded to as requiring modification. 


PATRICK FAGAN. 


PE BU’S NIGHT OUT 


Wir the advent of new year, measures to quell the rebellion 
in Burma have proceeded rapidly. Surrenders from various 
rebel areas already exceed five thousand. One hundred and 
sixty prisoners were lately released, and about nine hundred 
remain in custody. Saya San, the instigator of the rising, 
has been executed. Several other prominent leaders have 
also paid the extreme penalty, but the Government’s attitude 
inclines, wherever possible, to clemency. 

The recent releases, both at Insein and Hlegu, were made 
in the presence of the Aletawya Sayadaw, a priest (one might 
almost liken him to a sort of bishop), who is at the head of the 
** Peace Movement,” and who has rendered very valuable 
assistance in negotiating surrenders. Many whole villages have 
promised him to disassociate themselves from rebel activities, 
and the recently released prisoners (who are nearly all 
ignorant and impressionable peasants) have given similar 
undertakings, and upon discharge have received the “ Five 
Precepts ’’ of the Buddha. The rebellion started with active 
incitement by the riff-raff, who pose as monks to-day in many 
Burmese monasteries, and the Government is to be heartily 
congratulated in securing the co-operation of the better 
elements of the Buddhist church. Those fine elements exist 
right enough, and are worthy of the profound and rather 
child-like confidence reposed in them by the Burmese. There 
are signs that the monasteries, which have been invaded and 
abused by hundreds, even thousands, of criminals and 
charlatans, will, before long, undergo a drastic cleaning. It 
is to be hoped (and it seems likely) that the Sayadaws will 


place themselves at the head of such a movement. Next to | 


the political issues being thrashed out at the Burmese Round 
Table Conference in London, this problem of ridding the 
Buddhist Church of the ruffians and dacoits who shelter 
under the ‘“‘ Yellow Robe” is of supreme importance. The 
sad condition of the priesthood, itself a wonderful institution 
with a tradition for purity and charity two thousand years 


old, is a cancer that is poisoning the whole social life of Burma. | 


The decay started with the fall of King Thibaw in 1884. 
The king was the head of the Church, and his removal left it 
without control. Further, British administration in the East 
shows a marked aversion to interfering in religious matters. 
The result has been a growing indiscipline amongst the monks 
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which has now reached colossal proportions. In Mandalay 
alone there are probably 20,000 monks, more than half of 
them criminals, and it is no secret that the police dare not 
enter a monastery except in force. It is to be hoped that the 
Burmese Government to be evolved by the Conference will be 
capable of tackling this serious problem, and unless it does so, 
there can be no permanent peace or security in Burma. The 
significance of the action of dignitaries like the Aletawaya Saya- 
daw in coming out boldly on the side of law and order is evident. 
A disturbing feature of the present phase of the rising 
is the blood-lust that is responsible for a large number of 
terrible atrocities. This cruelty, however, arises to some 
extent from despair as hope sinks amongst the rebellious 
Bos. It is a normal phase that has to be expected and dealt 
with, but it is none the less distressing while it lasts. It is 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the brutality now 
rampant, but perhaps the best way to illustrate it is to 
describe a day out, or rather a night out, with Pe Bu, as 
recently disclosed by a witness in court. The witness said : 
‘“* Bo Pe Bu’s party numbered about 25. We propitiated 
the spirits with two bunches of bananas and a cocoanut, and 
at 2 a.m. attacked the headman’s house at Thin-gan-daw. 
While we were breaking in with an axe, someone thrust a 
spear at us through the matting wall, but we were invulner- 
able with charms. Pe Bu killed the headman with a dak, 
and three others made some further hacks at him. The son 
of the headman wore his hair in English fashion, so we killed 
him too: and Pe Bu said, ‘ The dog has been killed.’”’ (The 
wearing of short hair in “‘ English fashion,” though no English- 
man ever wears it as a modern Burman does, seems to annoy 
the rebels seriously, and recently they have shaved off the offend- 
ing locks from the heads of two clerks they happened to catch.) 
Continuing with Pe Bu’s night out, the witness said: 
‘“‘ Then we made for the railway station, and on the way met 
an unknown man whom Pe Bu, who seemed excited with 
killing, slew for no reason at all. We next attacked the 
house of a Chinaman, but Pe Bu had a fall in front of the 
Chinaman’s house, and cut his hand. He called us together 
and said that his injury was a bad omen, and that he con- 
sidered it prudent to do nothing further that night. We all 
agreed and retreated, although our original plan was to burn 
down the Rest House at Paya-gon with tins of kerosene oil 
from the Chinaman’s house, and then attack the pawn shops 
and the Indian banker’s house.” 
All this sort of thing, as former experience ever since 1885 
has taught, is a perfectly normal phase of a rising, and marks 
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its approaching collapse. (It is not perhaps generally 
realised that there have been nine rebellions in Upper Burma 
in the last thirty years.) Meanwhile, the situation in all the 
rebel areas of Lower Burma is slowly but steadily improving 
under pressure of increased activity by the Crown Forces as 
the bogs and swamps begin to dry up, and the weather sets 
fair. Over sixty Bos, or leaders, have been disposed of in 
various ways—half of them being killed: and to their num- 
bers was lately added the ill-famed Myat Aung—whose name 
means Victortous Moonstone. This long-sought rebel was at 
the head of a new band which was encountered and routed in 
the Pegu District, when Myat Aung’s body was found amongst 
the dead. Myat Aung was one of the important leaders 
supporting Saya San, the originator of the whole rising. 

Saya San (as mentioned) was duly executed at the end of 
November in Tharrawaddy Jail. An absurd rumour got 
about that this invulnerable person—the inventor of all the 
necromancy and abracadabra of charms and tattooing—had 
vanished on the eve of his execution. In view of the ignor- 
ance and superstition prevalent, it was deemed advisable 
to have the execution witnessed by several village headmen 
from the affected areas, and their testimony has silenced 
these ridiculous stories. The removal of Saya San from the 
field of his nefarious activities will have a sobering effect. 
His was a curious personality, steeped in alchemy, sorcery 
and magic, and he was doubtless a believer in the absurd 
inventions of his own fertile imagination. His simple- 
mindedness and singleness of purpose might have been 
amusing, or even attractive, in another environment. Under 
the circumstances he was a disaster to himself and to his 
countrymen. The loss, misery and confusion caused by his 
exploits in Lower Burma will take years to correct. Burma 
has produced many and many a picturesque rebel—but 
never one of such futility, and of such smug self-complacence, 
as Saya San. The extent of the unhappiness for which he 
has been responsible may be judged by the following figures 
for “important crimes other than murder”? committed in 
Burma in the years (up to the end of November) 1929, 1930 
and 1931—namely, 744, 799 and 4509. The same appalling 
increase for 1931 is exhibited in the figures for murder— 
namely, 984, 1,085 and 1,489. The ratio of “ important 
crimes”? to murder in 1929 and 1930 may be regarded as 
rather peculiar—but then the situation in Burma is altogether 
unique. Before ever the rebellion started there were at least 
eleven thousand undetected murderers at large. 

C. M. ENRIQUEZ. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR TOWN CHILDREN 


A LITTLE over two years ago, the owner of the Wytham Estate 
approached the Oxford City Council and invited co-operation 
in a plan for demonstrating: (a) that with modern methods 
of transport and under reasonably favourable conditions, 
such as exist in many places in England, it is not difficult 
or very expensive to take Elementary School children from 
the crowded streets of a moderate-sized town like Oxford 
and let them have a portion of their daily education under 
ideal conditions in the country ; (6) that infinitely more can 
be done for the health of great numbers of town children in 
England, by means of visits to the seaside or the country, 
if the very efficient school organisations are utilised to the 
fullest extent towards this end. The general methods that 
are now in vogue in England for providing town children with 
a little country or seaside air are, as we all know, to neglect 
the excellent school organisations that have control of the 
children for the greater part of the year, to wait for health 
expeditions until the advent of the summer holidays when 
the schools are broken up, and then for a fortnight or so to 
use another set of organisations, such as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, etc., etc., whose activities are splendid but - 
unavoidably curtailed during the school year, who cannot 
deal with all the children and whose contact with them is 
necessarily not so constant as that of the schools. 

The first proposal made to the Oxford City Council was 
that normal classes of about 40 children with their teachers 
should be allowed to visit a group of buildings on the Wytham 
Estate, stay there a fortnight and then have their places 
taken in rotation by other classes. This is the plan adopted 
to-day abroad for children living in large towns. The capital 
expenditure required to complete the necessary accommoda- 
tion at Wytham amounted to a few hundred pounds only, 
and the distance from the city to the proposed site was less 
than three miles. The children would have had the run of 
a large area of beautiful country, including woods and healthy 
wind-swept uplands. Unfortunately, the Oxford City Council 
did not see its way to agree to the proposal or to various 
modifications that one after another were suggested by the 
owner of the land. The education experts and a number of 
individuals were, it is true, all favourably inclined to the 
idea, but the majority of the Council members were influenced 
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by financial considerations, although conditions were not 
then as difficult as they are now. The Council had been 
spending large sums on the erection of new schools in the city 
and on the improvement of old ones, and they were most 
anxious to stop this expenditure. They were also, no doubt, 
afraid of the liabilities that might grow if the Wytham work 
were once started, and prospered. The Oxford City Council, 
in short, could do nothing either alone or in co-operation. 
The long delays due to the protracted negotiations and various 
attempts to arrive at a solution which would satisfy the 
Council finally came to an end when, towards the close of 
1930, the owner of the land, with the friendly support of the 
Secretary of Education of the Oxford City Council, the 
Chairman of the Education Committee and various individual 
members of that Committee, himself undertook to erect and 
fully equip all the necessary buildings. In the circumstances, 
he was obliged to simplify the scheme, and it was arranged 
that classes of Elementary School children with their teachers 
should be taken by motor bus from Oxford to the Wytham 
Estate in the morning and back to their homes after the con- 
clusion of their work in the afternoon. On the other hand, 
instead of starting the work with one school only, the owner, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Education, whose 
valuable advice was always at his disposal, arranged that the 
experiment should be made on broader and more convincing 
lines than had been originally proposed, and that three 
schools should participate simultaneously. The necessary 
buildings were erected in brick, without delay so as not to lose 
the summer of 1931, and the class-rooms were planned on 
the most modern lines. During the summer of 1931, about 
500 children paid regular weekly visits to these schools, 
and one school of 200 junior children from one of the poorest 
quarters of Oxford with its enthusiastic headmistress con- 
tinued the visits right into December. The official medical 
report for 1931 was most encouraging, and the benefit to the 
children was so pronounced that accommodation was quickly 
added in the winter of 1931-32 to enable larger numbers to 
come. By the spring of 1932 there was accommodation to 
receive 300 children daily during the summer and not less 
than 160 to 200 in the winter. It had been realised from the 
beginning that it would be advisable to let the children con- 
tinue their visits if possible right through the year. Pro- 
vision for heating all the class-rooms by means of wood or 
coal fires had, therefore, been made. 

There was an immediate response from headmistresses of 
fresh schools in 1932, and no difficulty was experienced with 
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parents, who have throughout shown their high appreciation 
of the benefits enjoyed by their children. During the summer 
of this year, up to 1,200 children paid weekly visits to the 
Wytham Schools. The children brought their own midday 
meal and paid their bus fares, if they could afford to do so. 
Their ages ranged from six to fourteen years. It is satisfactory 
to know that Mr. Cameron, Secretary for Education, wrote 
as follows, in October, 1932 :— 


** A recent conference with the head teachers has revealed their 
unanimous approval of, and indeed enthusiasm for, the scheme. . . .” 


and that Mr. G. C. Williams, the School Medical Officer, 
said :— 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the physical, mental, and 
educational results more than justify the expense involved,” 


while Mr. A. L. Ormerod, Clinical School Medical Officer, 
wrote a most favourable report, from which I take two 
extracts :-— 


“What has been the effect on the health of the children is not an 
easy question to answer and one school at least states that it cannot 
see any difference, but the majority consider that the children are 
undoubtedly brighter and better and attribute the improvement to 
the combined effect of fresh air, leisurely meals and enforced rest 
after dinner, and many of the parents are convinced that the little 
ones eat and sleep better as a result of the weekly visits. The children 
get fresh air and sunlight, good food, eaten under hygienic conditions, 
rest in the middle of the day, and last, but by no means least, happiness, 
and it is hard to believe that they do not benefit... . 

“On the educational value of the work, I feel hardly qualified to 
give an opinion, and can only quote from the views expressed by the 
various head teachers. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
the new surroundings have awakened an active interest, opened the 
doors to a world which will provide the children with enjoyment and 
instruction all their lives, and one school has pointed out that the 
staff as well as the children have profited from the new conditions. 
The children are learning not only to respect but to love nature, and 
the love of nature has made them more kindly to one another. Geo- 
graphy and history have been taught more realistically, and nature 
study has advanced by leaps and bounds. ‘ They have learnt it all 
before, now they realise it.’ ‘The educational value is so obvious 
as hardly to need comment.’ ‘ The staff of this school are unanimous 
in their opinion that the visits to Wytham have justified themselves 
from every point of view.’ ‘The mental effect will be a permanent 
possession,’ are the considered verdicts of some of the head teachers.” 


The period of demonstration may now be said to be at 
anend. The first objective has been attained. It has been 
shown that children can be brought from the streets of a 
medium-sized town into the country without great difficulty 
and at little expense, and that the school authorities are 
fully capable of doing this and of carrying on the normal 
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education of the children; if this can be done at Oxford, 
it can be done in many other places in England. As the 
health and happiness and general outlook of many children 
—perhaps, indeed, of a vast number of children—may be 
involved, we must now see whether definite conclusions can 
be drawn from the work done. We have, above all, to con- 
sider the question of cost. In these days of terrible financial 
difficulties, can anything at all be done on the lines suggested, 
or must everything be left. in abeyance, until the existing 
widespread depression has drawn to an end? Do buildings 
and facilities such as those provided at Wytham necessarily 
involve additional expense without providing additional 
accommodation for every day use and, if so, are they in the 
nature of a luxury which can now be ill afforded ? Or can 
the country buildings be merged into the daily life of a town 
school, and form an integral part of it ? And may it, at the 
same time, be possible that the cost of construction of school 
buildings in the country, where restrictions that are necessary 
in the towns need not apply, be far less than in the towns, 
so that the cost of the transport of the children, which would 
have to be borne by the public and not by the parents in 
any big official scheme, would be lessened or possibly entirely 
neutralised ? Is it possible that we may have in many cases 
radically to alter our ideas and methods as regards the location 
of our town schools, and indeed also of our new country 
schools, or of extensions to these schools, and be able to do 
this without incurring additional expenditure? Can we 
vitally affect the future life of a large portion of the rising 
generation at little or no additional cost to the nation, and 
perhaps even at a considerable saving? It is confidently 
thought that a satisfactory reply can be given to all these 
questions. 

Three main factors would appear to be needed—cheap 
transport, cheap land and low cost of construction. We 
already have transport, far cheaper than most people realise. 
The cost of taking children from Cowley Village on the 
extreme east of the city of Oxford to the Wytham Estate 
on the extreme west and back again each day, involving 
two journeys of ten miles each time, costs only about 3d. per 
child, including the two empty journeys ; this is on the basis 
of the low charge of 9d. per bus mile run—for the motor 
bus company generously charges only cost price and the buses 
take about 60 children at a time. As already stated, the 
public generally has no idea how low the cost of modern 
transport can be if a number of passengers can be picked up 
at one central spot and taken direct to another. Again, land 
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outside the smaller towns is cheap everywhere. Agriculture 
has been almost ruined in England, attractive school sites 
are easy to acquire at low cost, and it will probably be realised 
before long that for important school sites it will be well to 
aim at having at least 8 to 10 acres instead of only a school 
house with a yard. 

Finally, the cost of building can probably be reduced in 
many cases almost beyond belief if we will follow the advice 
of many education experts who for years have urged that we 
should build in wood. Good wooden buildings can, it is claimed, 
be erected at about one-third to a half of the cost of good brick 
buildings ; they are easy to warm, they are adaptable and 
render extensions or change of plan easy. They can be made 
most attractive and, above all, durable. Given a good roof 
and floors raised well above the ground, either on well ven- 
tilated foundations or on piers, a wooden building with 
reasonable attention will last for an almost indefinite number 
of years. ‘‘ You can write down as a fool any man who does 
not know that excellent class-rooms can be built in wood,” 
are the words that were used by a well-known education 
expert to the writer a few weeks ago, and, of course, a great 
number of wooden class-rooms have been erected in different 
parts of the country in recent years. In many cases there 
has been strong local opposition, it being urged that ‘‘ wooden 
hen-coops ”’ were not the right thing for children; but the 
new wooden rooms, well planned and well ventilated, have ~ 
generally proved infinitely superior to the old brick ones. 
Of course, in many countries where there are extensive forests, 
most of the buildings are and always have been of wood, but 
some of us in England have not borne this fact in mind or have 
not known or thought about it. 

At the Wytham Estate, the first class-rooms were all built 
solidly in brick. It was essential at that time to avoid hostile 
criticism in any form. Bright, big rooms, 42 ft. by 20 ft., 
cost about £450 to £500 each. Latterly, two wooden class- 
rooms were erected in a hurry to enable an extra number of 
eager children to come. The design was of the simplest 
description and served to demonstrate how very cheaply 
accommodation of this kind can be provided. The cost of 
these wooden class-rooms, 35 ft. by 20 ft., with unlined walls, 
a verandah 9 ft. wide on one side and a not unattractive 
asbestos roof of brindle colour lined with wood, was about 
£125 each or, say, a little over £3 per child for a class of 40 
children. And so for the small expenditure of a little over 
£250, including equipment, it was possible to bring 80 
additional children into the country each day of the school 
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week. Do not these figures perhaps open up a new vista ? 
Might it not be as well to consider whether we have not been 
spending too much on expensive sites and on bricks and mortar 
when country sites are available and a much cheaper form of 
school building than those often erected? In short, might it 
not be wise to spend more on transport and less on buildings ? 
The whole matter calls for careful and immediate considera- 
tion. The excuse recently made in certain official quarters 
that ‘‘ The time is not opportune” is surely out of place. 
We must bear in mind that many children are underfed at 
home in these days of widespread unemployment. What 
may not be the health value of fresh air and new interests 
when sickness or disease threatens ? 


RAYMOND FFENNELL. 


WINTER SPORTS IN ITALY 


I WONDER how long it will be before my countrymen learn 
that Northern Italy possesses winter sport centres that 
need fear no comparison with traditional Switzerland ? 
Already they are beginning to realize that the Alps are the 
Alps in whatever country they may happen to lie, and the 
resorts of Chamonix and Mont Revard in France, and S. 
Anton and Kitzbiihel in Austria are gradually becoming as 
popular with the English as the Bernese Oberland and 
Engandine in Switzerland. And it is the same with Italy. 
And after all it is better to spend one’s money in allied than 
in ex-enemy or even neutral countries. 

Of all the Italian winter centres, I put Cortina first. It 
lies 4,000 ft. up, in the midst of surpassingly beautiful scenery. 
Not only is it a town of hotels of all classes, but it has a 
character and history of its own, to which the many war 
cemeteries bear pathetic witness. In style it is Tyrolean— 
not particularly Italian and not particularly Austrian. The 
picturesque houses, the old castle, the church and fine tower 
all add to its attractions and charm. Of course, in summer 
it is crowded with tourists, and now the snow season is 
definitely established, and attracts visitors from all over 
Europe. 

What do I especially like about Cortina? Well, first 
of all, in these hard times, the reasonableness of the hotel 
terms. It is quite easy to obtain excellent accommodation 
for under 10s. a day and for a little extra all the amenities 
of modern civilization such as running water and central 
heating are within reach. These terms include pension and 
dances, which latter are excellently run and managed. 

Then I like Cortina because of the ease with which one 
can attain heights of well over 2,000 ft. above the town for 
the purpose of descents. There are two main districts on 
opposite sides of the valley. One is reached by a funicular 
and is called Pocol. The run down from here can be done in 
six minutes, but most of us take an easy 15 or 20, and a lovely 
open run it is. The funicular only costs Is. 6d., which is 
cheap compared with most funiculars. The other district 
is the Pass of Tre-Croci, to which motor-buses run. The 
run down from here takes longer, for the sufficient reason that 
it is further, and a more gradual descent. Both Pocol and 
Tre-Croci form the venue of numberless enchanting excursions 
of all degrees of ease and difficulty. 
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If the skier is tired of his planks nothing is easier than to 
borrow a bob or luge, and from both Pocol and Tre-Croci 
the well-graded roads afford excellent descents, and kept 
free from thick snow. In the old days this was done by a 
snow plough pulled by 24 horses, now motor tractors do 
the work. 

Needless to say, in a place of Cortina’s importance, there 
is an excellent skating-rink and bob-run. 

Then I like the gaiety of Cortina. The Italians are 
essentially a cheery race and soon make one feel at home. 
The cafés and tea-places are numerous, and there is a cinema 
for those who like such delights. The authorities purpose to 
open reading-rooms for the English, so there is no need for 
even the most insular to feel bored or shy. 

I like Cortina, too, for its snow conditions. Sister Snow 
is a lady of moods, and in very rare seasons coyly disappears 
from view, even at heights of 4,000 ft. But at Cortina one 
only shifts one’s quarters to the hotels at Pocol or Tre-Croci. 
Even in the worst season ever known, there was always good 
snow up at these districts. And in nine years out of ten the 
snow is excellent at much lower heights in the Dolomites. 

I like Cortina for its sun and the purity of the air. An 
Italian sun in snow conditions means a feeling of well-being 
it is impossible to describe. I know little about violet rays, 
insulation, and such learned matters, but I do know how well 
I feel up in the Dolomites at Cortina, Ortesei, Selva and other 
centres. For sun it rivals the Pyrenean resorts of Super- 
Bagnéres and Font Romeu. 

And finally and chiefly, I love Cortina for its scenery. 
The moral effect of scenery is largely subconscious, and even 
those who do not consciously react to beauty yet do so 
unconsciously, and the memory of it remains. In all Europe 
I know no district as lovely. The word “ dolomite” is the 
technical description of a species of rock which takes on the 
most fantastic shapes. Great castles and towers strew the 
horizon. Gigantic crags and battlements meet the eyes on 
all sides. They rise from the gently-sloping snowfields, and 
seem to menace us with their awfulness and majesty. Yet 
their grotesqueness takes away all feeling of depression, and 
at sunset they are transformed into dreams of fairyland. 
I know my Europe in winter, from Lapland down to Budapest, 
and—phenomena of the night, like the Aurora Borealis, 
apart—nowhere have I seen such grandeur and magnificence 
as in the Italian Dolomites, and chiefly at Cortina. 


BECKET WILLIAMS, 


AN ISLAND IN THE ZAMBEZI 


PERHAPS it is because we are a race of islanders ourselves, 
that the fascination of an island is always a potent one. 
Every schoolboy at one time or another fancies himself 
king of a water-encircled domain over which he holds undis- 
puted sway, and the lure of childhood lingers on in after-life. 

Every small island has its own peculiar charm, from such 
tourist-ridden spots as Madeira and the Canaries to the 
lonely atolls of the South Seas and the sandbanks that lie 
off the coast of Zanzibar. Passauri’s Island has it also, though 
the place knows not the salt sea breezes nor are the smoke- 
trails of passing steamers seen on its horizons. It lies six 
hundred miles from the nearest sea, and the waters which 
encompass it are those of the great Zambezi River. 

Many years have passed since I came first on that remote 
spot, which was then—and still is—a hundred miles from 
anywhere at all. Alone save for half-a-dozen native carriers, 
I was travelling westwards along the southern bank of the 
wide river, halting occasionally for a day or two’s shooting 
in some likely locality for game. From another man who had 
passed through the district two years previously—the last 
white man who had been in that area—I had heard reports 
of a good elephant-country near the junction of a certain 
small tributary with the Zambezi; but I had difficulty in 
obtaining information from the local natives in reply to my 
enquiries for it. They professed to have heard vaguely of 
the locality, but said it was very far away ; they knew of no 
path, and lastly they opined that there was probably con- 
siderably more game around where I was at the moment. 
I knew that the country I wished to reach lay by the bank of 
the Zambezi, so, disregarding the surmise offered, I decided 
to strike along parallel with the river till I reached my goal; 
though I was ignorant as to whether it was a day’s or a week’s 
march away. 

At last I struck definite information. The headman of 
a small village that I reached knew the locality ; indeed his 
habitation was on the edge of it. It would be best, he said, 
for me to push on to “ Passauri’s”’ and camp near there ; 
he himself would come with me and act as guide, philosopher, 
and friend. I thanked him, and spoke of my inability to 
obtain information further back, His reply was character- 
istic, 
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“Those people ?” he said, “‘ they are liars and children 
of liars! They know the place well enough ; but they wished 
the Chief to stay near their villages and shoot meat to fill 
their greedy bellies. J am not like those low people: I myself 
will act as guide, and stay in the Chief's camp to eat of the 
meat he shoots!” 

The sun was sinking when the old man—whose fly-dotted 
black and naked back had filled most of my field of vision 
during the day’s march through the jungle—halted beneath 
a shady tree. He drove the butts of his spears into the ground, 
and rested his musket against the trunk. ‘‘ The Chief will 
camp here ?”’ he said. It was more an order than a question. 

The spot was an ideal one, for the surroundings were 
open and parklike—a contrast to the tangled elephant-forest 
through which we had been penetrating. A short distance 
away, and invisisble owing to a screen of trees, ran the 
Zambezi. I gave the word to the carriers to set down their 
loads and make camp. Presently I turned again to the 
guide. ‘“‘ Where is this village of Passauri that you spoke 
about ?”’ I asked. ‘I have seen no signs of huts or culti- 
vated land as we came along.” “ It is over there, Chief,” he 
replied, pointing towards the river. He led the way. We 
penetrated the thin belt of trees that screened the river, 
and found ourselves on the top of a steep bank. “ There is 
Passauri’s Village,” he said, stretching his arm forwards and 
upwards in the way natives do when indicating a distant 
object. 

At my feet lay the water, three-hundred yards width of 
smooth and silent flow under the sinking rays of the sun. In 
the middle distance rose the hog-backed shape of a big island 
—four miles long and a mile wide, as I discovered subse- 
quently. Its banks were bordered with strips of golden sand 
and huge areas of reeds, and its upper ground was dense with 
forest. In a cleared space amid the latter, and silhouetted 
against the skyline, I discerned the conical roofs of a native 
village. Beyond the island, and invisible to me though 
divined by the break in the landscape, lay the mile-wide 
northern arm of the Zambezi and its bordering tributary 
channels and sandbanks, and far beyond rose, blue and ghostly, 
the hills of the northern mainland. 

During the weeks which the camp on the southern bank 
remained my base, I spent many a happy hour exploring the 
island. In compliance with my request to the headman of 
the village, a dug-out canoe was always kept in readiness by 
the bank below my temporary home, and, after long mornings 
spent in threading the forests of the mainland after elephant 
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and buffalo, I whiled away several restful evenings in explor- 
ing Passauri’s kingdom ; either wandering about it on foot, 
or circumnavigating its shores in the boat. 

There were two or three different hamlets on the island, 
all surrounding Passauri’s own habitation on the crest of the 
ridge. The people were of the usual type of riverine natives, 
great canoemen, great fishermen, and by no means poor 
agriculturists. In this last pursuit they were in a fortunate 
position. The soil was good, and much of the lower ground 
received a fresh top-dressing every year from the rich silts 
brought down by the Zambezi during the floods of the rainy 
season. But their greatest agricultural advantage was the 
defence afforded against the crop-destroying animals, from 
wild pigs to elephants, by the deep and crocodile-haunted 
waters that surrounded them. It is true that, when the river 
was at its shallowest at the end of the long dry season, the 
elephants used to wade, belly-deep, across to the island ; 
but by that time the corn was gathered from the fields, and 
stored safe in the village grain-bins. Hippo were their only 
anxiety in the matter of crops, and these were kept away 
with comparative ease. 

The island was innocent of the ordinary fauna of the 
mainland, with the exception of bushbuck. How the first 
progenitors of these antelope originally reached the spot is 
a matter of conjecture—perhaps they swam, more likely they 
were swept down by some sudden flood and cast ashore among 
the reeds. Anyway, this species swarmed literally in hundreds 
upon the island. Protected by the river from the lions, 
leopards, and other carnivora of the mainland, their only 
natural enemies were the crocodiles that everywhere lined 
the shores. As a results of their insulation, the bushbuck grew 
and multiplied to an amazing extent, and though natives’ 
traps and crocodiles’ jaws took their steady toll year by year, 
these depredations only served to keep the increase within 
reasonable bounds. 

My journeys about the island always started from the 
same point, the well-used landing-spot below the village 
and nearly opposite my camp. From here a path ran up 
towards the huts through the impenetrable masses of reeds 
that lined the shore on this side of the isle. It was a strange 
and sudden transformation of surroundings, to step from the 
bright sunlight that poured down upon the canoe and the 
open water into the dark shades of the reeds. The path 
wound forward in gloom; the fifteen-foot green reeds with 
their feathery cream-coloured tassels met overhead, and 
the track beneath them was ankle-deep in evil-smelling 
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black slime. Despite the fact that the trail was well used by 
the natives, progress was slow and laborious; the viscous 
mud and the fallen reed-stems that lay athwart the path 
tangled the feet and caused many a stumble. After a hundred 
yards or so the soil became harder, the encircling growth 
fell in height to eight or ten feet, and at last I stepped once 
more into the clear open sunlight. I found myself on the 
lowest area of cultivated land that environed Passauri’s 
village. 

The huts of the hamlet itself were of the type common to 
Central and South-Central Africa. Their walls were circular 
in shape and about five feet in height, made of poles set up- 
right in the ground and smoothly plastered with mud from 
the river. Their thatched roofs were conical in shape, and 
the grass at the apex was stained red-brown by the infiltra- 
tion of the smoke from the cooking-fires within the dwellings. 

The village was very neat in appearance, and the cover- 
ings of the huts were sound and water-tight. Unlike the 
methods of some tribes, who put off repairs till the thatch 
rots away piecemeal and they are sleeping in mud, these 
people re-thatched their huts annually as a matter of regular 
routine. 

These new roofs were never built upon the walls of the 
hut ; they were manufactured on the ground beside it. When 
completed, they were lifted up and placed on the walls by 
the united strength of the village—much as an old-fashioned 
candle-extinguisher was placed upon a candle-end. The 
eaves were made to project well beyond the walls of the 
building ; serving the double purpose of protecting the mud- 
plaster from driving rain, and of forming a kind of narrow 
verandah under which could be stored the drums, dulis 
(grain-pounding mortars), nets, dried fish, and other para- 
phernalia of the owner. 

On my first visit to the island, I was surprised to see several 
goats resting in the shade among the huts. The reason for 
my surprise is not obvious till I explain that the island is in 
the heart of the tsetse fly country, and I had not seen a 
domestic animal for many weeks. Enquiry elucidated the 
fact that for some reason the spot was free from tsetse fly, 
and that the goats had been originally brought to it by night 
—when the fly is not active—from the villages of the northern 
mainland beyond the limits of the fly-belt. Strangely enough, 
the island’s immunity from fly was not permanent ; when I 
was there in more recent years, I found the pest as thick on 
the isle as on the mainland, and, of course, the goats were 
non est. How the fly had obtained a footing I do not know ; 
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perhaps they were carried across the water on the backs of 
elephants wading over at the end of the dry season, or possibly 
passing canoes were their means of transport over the broad 
protecting river. 

Beyond the village, and beneath the shade of the tall 
and spreading m’sangu trees that made a roof above the 
jungle, lay the dense and almost impenetrable growth of 
thorn-bush that clothed almost the whole of the island. 
Here was the very home of the bushbuck ; as I threaded my 
way through the tangle—here forcing my passage to the 
detriment of my shirt and bare arms and knees, there crouch- 
ing to traverse some low game-path—the animals sprang 
and dashed away at almost every step. With a vision 
restricted to a couple of yards at most, and with the angle of 
the half-seen sun above as my only guide, I pushed my way 
ahead to that part of the island which I desired to explore. 

The northern shore of the island was less closely and 
uniformly bordered with impenetrable masses of reeds than 
the southern limit, and here and there wide belts of smooth 
yellow sand intervened between the jungle and the broad 
purple-blue waters of the river. A quiet stroll along these 
beaches was to see the reptiles and avi-fauna of the locality 
at their best advantage. Along the line of the water lay the 
crocodiles in hundreds, warming their backs in the fierce 
rays of the tropical sun. At a distance they looked like 
scores of driftwood logs thrown up by the last flood-season, 
so motionless did they lie ; but, though half asleep, they were 
by no means unalert. At the approach of their arch-enemy, 
man, the great saurians would slide quietly into the pro- 
tecting water, and watch with eyes and nostrils alone pro- 
jecting above the surface for the departure of the dangerous 
and rifle-armed intruder of their solitudes. 

Beside the patches of reeds that interspersed the beaches, 
a four-foot grey-green water-lizard would be disturbed 
occasionally ; the crackling flight of these harmless monitors 
making the passer-by jump involuntarily at the sudden 
movement. Their prey is small birds and mammals of the 
water-rat variety, and these lizards are hunted keenly by 
the riverine natives as a much-prized addition to their menu. 
They say the flesh is excellent; personally I have never 
overcome sufficiently my aversion to the look of the ugly 
creatures to try it myself ! 

As a contrast to the repulsive and (in the case of croco- 
diles) dangerous reptiles, the birds of the foreshore were 
the epitome of beauty. Ibises, avocets, and waders of many 
different kinds dotted the sand, and along the brink of the 
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water wild geese moved slowly along or sat asleep with their 
long necks laid upon their backs. Herons, from the prismatic 
Goliath to the small and snow-white egret, stood somnolent 
on one leg beside the pools and backwaters ; flashing into 
activity at the passing of some small and unfortunate fish. 
Darters or “ snakebirds ’—so-called from their elongated 
necks—vied with the herons in their piscatorial proclivities, 
sitting motionless on stranded driftwood logs above the 
water, and watching its surface with keen and beady eyes, 

Pied and belted kingfishers sped like arrows from reed- 
clump to reedclump, and, amid the bamboo-like reeds them- 
selves twittered and fluttered innumerable warblers and 
finches. High above, on quivering wings, hovered the 
screaming fish-eagles,and higher yet towards the blue the 
slowly-rocking form of a tailless Bateleur might be seen 
floating past. Towards the cooler hours of the evening the 
guinea-fowl held carnival on the powdery sand beneath the 
jungle-edge, and the raucous cry of the water-pheasant was 
heard from the edge of the tangle. 

In the distance would be seen small objects which either 
moved slowly along the water of the Zambezi or remained 
stationary near its banks. These were the dug-out canoes of 
the native fishermen, and the sight of a couple of islanders 
sitting in a moored canoe like a couple of ebony statues, 
each with his projecting fishing-rod, was strongly reminiscent 
of a scene on the homely Thames or Norfolk Broads. The 
bulk of the fish caught, however, were taken in the shallows 
and back-waters with the use of nets made of tough bark- 
string ; the ever-flowing water of the river militating against 
the wholesale poisoning methods employed by the natives 
near the smaller tributaries. As a digression, it may be of 
interest to describe briefly this last method; a common 
though unsporting practice in vogue among the people 
living near the rivers that cease to flow during the latter 
part of the dry season. 

The shrinking pools contain large quantities of fish. The 
natives collect large supplies of a yellow tomato-like wild 
fruit, which they cast into the water. These fruits contain 
a strong narcotic, and in a few hours the fish rise stupefied 
to the surface, and float there belly upwards. They are 
collected by the waiting natives, who wade in and scoop 
them ashore in armfuls. The “ poisoning”? seems to cause 
no harm to the subsequent eaters of the watery harvest, and, 
by this method, large quantities of food are obtained and 
sun-dried for future use. 

The eastern point of the island—the downstream end— 
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was the flattest and most marshy, for here was cast up the 
silt of the eddies made by the rejoining arms of the river. 
This alluvial area was covered with immense reed-beds, 
the home and happy hunting-ground of many hippo. Here 
I have spent many a strenuous and sweaty hour looking for 
the great amphibians. 

Penetrating their haunts was no sedentary employment ; 
the work was some of the hardest I have known. The only 
means of traversing the reed-bed was along the tunnels driven 
through the mass by the hippo themselves, and these tunnels 
were almost pitch dark, intensely hot, and with a foothold 
composed of a mixture of broken and rotting stems and 
stinking river slime. There was also every chance of meeting 
one of the inhabitants in some narrow burrow of this rabbit- 
warren—followed probably by a mauvais quarter minute ! 
All the tunnels finally led out on to the bank of the river, 
and, once in the maze, it was often extremely difficult to 
find one’s way out again by land. I found the easiest way 
to leave the area was to go to one of these openings, and 
shout. Eventually some passing fisherman would appear 
with his canoe, and ferry me round by water to some point 
whence I could regain the main part of the island with ease. 

The return in the evening by canoe to my mainland camp 
always left a memory of a perfect river scene. The crimson 
glow of the sunset shaded the whole western sky, and the 
tint was reflected on the quiet water around. An impercepti- 
ble mist rose from the surface of the river, sufficient to give 
a faint pearly effect to the scene as viewed from the canoe. 
The breeze, as usual, had died down, and the surface of the 
water looked solid enough to walk upon. The ripples from 
the boat’s progress and from my paddlers’ strokes spread 
themselves out as we advanced, breaking up the sunset 
reflection into alternate lines of light and shadow. As the 
canoe neared the camp, the flickering gleam of the fires 
welcomed me home. 


WILFRID ROBERTSON. 


ON GRASS SNAKES 


Ir there is beauty in perfect symmetry and extreme grace 
of movement then, quite apart from its delicate colours and 
iridescent scales, the grass snake (T'ropidonotus natrix) is 
one of the most beautiful of all creatures. The majority of 
birds or animals whose prowess in the air, on land or in the 
water holds us spell-bound, are masters of only one element. 
The grass snake is at home in two. On land it lashes “‘ through 
the grass like a cast lance ’’ (Ruskin), yet its rippling advance 
across the surface of a pond seems to contain the key to the 
mystery of snake locomotion. In the water it swims 
gloriously, often diving to catch fish for a meal, Yet on land 
it is said to “ drag its body ” as it “ crawls’ along. So for 

s “‘ the way of a serpent upon a rock ”’ must for ever remain 
a mystery. If it does not swim on land, neither does it 
crawl. Anatomists, however, understand this mystery of 
mysteries. Dr. Giinther writes of snakes that— 

“their organs of locomotion are the ribs, the number of which is very 
great, nearly corresponding to that of the vertebrae of the trunk. 
They can adapt their motions to every variation of the ground over 
which they move, yet all varieties of snake locomotion are founded 
on the following simple process. When a part of the body has found 
some projection of the ground which affords it a point of support, 
the ribs are drawn more closely together on alternate sides, thereby 
producing alternate bends of the body. ... During this peculiar loco- 
motion, the numerous broad shields of the belly are of great advantage, 
as by means of their free edges the snake is enabled to catch and use 
as points of support the slightest projections of the ground. A pair 
of ribs corresponds to each of these ventral shields. Snakes are not 
able to move over a perfectly smooth surface. Thus it is evident that 
they move by dragging their body over the ground, or over some other 
firm base, such as the branch of a tree.” 

Though the ribs and ventral scales of a snake are un- 
doubtedly of great service to it, we do not believe that they 
are the organs of locomotion. The slow-worm (Angwis 
fragilis), a lizard without limbs but by many people mistaken 
for a snake, in crawling (if we must use the conventional 
term) ‘“‘ seemingly fits the uneven surface of the ground in 
that easy gliding fashion attending the motions of a true 
snake.”’ 

Though the grass snake is absolutely harmless, and 
indeed is renowned for the fact that it has hardly ever been 
induced to bite a human being, it is not altogether unprepared 
when attacked. Most of them can produce an evil-smelling 
fluid when captured, while some also feign death. It is 
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supposed that any animal seizing a snake which emitted this 
nauseating smell would immediately drop it, and probably 
in future leave the reptile severely alone, which seems 
reasonable enough. However, we have no personal observa- 
tions to offer in confirmation and only one that we have seen 
recorded. Shepherd-Walwyn writes that he saw a large 
grass snake basking on an ant-hill, when along came a 
hedgehog—an unusual animal to find in broad daylight. 
“Master Hedgehog spotted the snake at once and went for 
that ant-hill like a charge of cavalry. Unfortunately, a 
small bush obstructed the view to some extent, so that it 
was not possible to see whether the rascal actually reached 
the point of grabbing his intended victim. . .. What I 
did see was a lightning vision of shiny, mottled coils slithering 
off at express speed through the long grass, while a prickly 
figure executed a kind of fantastic somersault down the 
side of the hillock—for at that moment the hedgehog had 
found himself greeted by the sudden volley of a stench beside 
which all the drains of a Macedonian slum might have paled 
into insignificance. The snake was well out of sight before 
the other had recovered from the shock.” 

With regard to death feigning, even less appears to be 
known of its protective value under natural conditions. 
However, it seems fairly certain that unless, as in the case 
of the attacking hedgehog, the snake has time to escape before 
its enemy recovers from the first shock, it will attract less 
attention by appearing lifeless than by moving off. Jesse, 
writing about 1840, says: “‘ Snakes, too, will pretend to be 
dead, and lie motionless, as long as they think they are 
observed, and in danger, but, when they believe that all 
foes have withdrawn, and they are out of peril, they will 
glide away with the greatest speed into the nearest hole or 
covert.” Though to-day we could hardly go as far as Jesse 
in our estimate of a snake’s mental powers, we have to admit 
that a snake when shamming death is conscious, for it is 
ready to avail itself of the first opportunity of escape. 
Nevertheless, some observers believe that its death-feigning 
is nothing more than a loss of consciousness. This view seems 
untenable in the face of personal observations. One large 
grass snake, after the usual violent struggles following on 
capture, suddenly opened its mouth wide and tried to turn 
over on to its back in my hands. When placed on the ground 
it turned on to its back, still keeping its mouth widely opened. 
It lay more or less coiled up and was quite limp, not stiff or 
rigid. I knelt beside the snake, awaiting events. Very soon 
it closed its mouth and raised its head just a little, twisting 
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it the right way up so as to be able to look around, apparently 
to discover whether retreat was now possible. I moved 
suddenly, but without touching the snake, whereupon it 
immediately lowered its head again to continue shamming, 
Soon after this it looked about once more and, turning the 
right way up, was allowed to escape into the grass. It is 
difficult to account for this behaviour unless one admits that 
the snake was acting with a certain degree of intelligence. 
It cannot have realised that it was simulating death, yet it 
must in some way have felt that the safest position for it 
to assume was an inverted one—else why the cautious lifting 
of the head, and the sudden return to the inverted position 
at my movement ? 

To return to my own observations : on another occasion 
a snake at once feigned death when I picked it up, incidentally 
giving a better simulation than the one described above, 
for it protruded its tongue in a most unlifelike manner, 
keeping it so while the mouth remained open. However, 
the point of chief interest in this case is that the snake 
shammed only while in my hands, making off directly I 
placed it on the ground as gently as I could. Here again, 
if it be held that the snake was unconscious, how then was 
it so obviously eager to escape directly it touched the grass ? 

How have snakes learned to simulate death? Though 
they appear intelligent enough when feigning, peering 
cautiously around for an opportunity of escape, it is certain, 
in so lowly a creature, that the simulation cannot have an 
intelligent origin. A man, suddenly confronted by a dangerous 
animal in his path, is often unable to move or even to think ; 
he remains rooted to the ground wondering vaguely when the 
beast willstrike. Is this so very different from the “ instinctive 
freezing’ of a young partridge or a rabbit ? If not, perhaps 
the snake’s “ simulation of death” has grown out of a similar 
mental or nervous paralysis on capture. Evidently, if 
“ death feigning ’’ or “‘ freezing’ are to be of survival value, 
there must be close co-operation between reflex action and 
intelligence. The earlier intelligence takes control, the 
better is the animal’s chance of escape. Some grass snakes, 
which on capture show no signs of elucidating the present 
problem, may yet be induced to do so if gently stroked or 
rubbed behind the head. If death feigning were intelligent 
or due to a loss of consciousness, then a little gentle massage 
near the brain would surely not induce a snake to sham death 
if its violent struggles on capture had not already caused 
it to do so. On the other hand, if the feigning is due to a 
nervous paralysis, is it not significant that gentle stimulation 
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near the brain is sometimes sufficient to induce it, when quite 
violent stimulations on remote parts of the body have had 
no effect ? Personal observations, then, suggest that when 
a snake on capture shams death, it may momentarily or 
for several moments be unable to move, in the same way that 
we cannot move when seized by a large carnivore; but it 
quickly recovers control of its body and as a rule lies still 
until an opportunity of escape occurs. 

At one time I kept grass snakes in captivity and was then 
able to observe them hunting. How far they acted normally 
I do not know, as I have not watched these snakes feeding in 
their native haunts. However, before describing a hunting 
snake, it would be as well to give some idea of the movements 
of a wild one when not on feeding bent. A sudden but con- 
tinuous rustle many feet ahead is often the only indication 
of the reptile’s presence. The rustle of even a small snake 
is peculiar and not very frequently confused with the scuttle 
of a frightened lizard. To sit down and await the creature’s 
return is the easiest way of watching it at close quarters— 
if it returns. On one occasion I had only to wait two or three 
minutes before seeing a small snake, barely ten feet away, 
coming slowly in my direction. Gliding over and amongst 
grass and tufts of moss, its body conformed with every 
irregularity of the surface. Creeping slowly forward, it 
appeared to me scarcely to displace a blade of grass, so smooth 
was its flowing motion. As though aware of its own delicacy 
of touch and movement, the snake scarcely touched the moss 
in any of the small hollows into which it put its head for 
purposes of investigation. When continuing its forward 
motion, the head was carefully withdrawn and taken round 
the particular hollow which had engaged its attention, instead 
of pushing through the infringing grasses. Sometimes the 
creature halted and raised its head and neck above the grass 
to reconnoitre, remaining absolutely motionless except for 
the forked black tongue which often flickered. Seeing the 
snake thus, I could scarcely realise that this creature was the 
living representation of latent energy, requiring only the 
correct stimulus to change in a flash this picture of quiet 
repose into one of keenest alertness. A careless movement 
on my part warned the reptile of my presence when we were 
separated by no more than four feet. In a flash it turned and 
“ flowed’? down the slope into the protection of the reeds. 
The fact that the snake disappears almost in a moment, 
and that it glides with such a smooth and continuous motion, 
gives one the impression that its speed is very great, whereas 
in reality it is so slow that anyone can walk after and catch 
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a grass snake. Nevertheless, the activity displayed by a 
snake escaping through the grass is nothing compared with 
its movements when seeking its prey. In the latter case it 
gives one the impression of holding back its great strength 
and energy until the psychological moment, in which these 
are released as it strikes and seizes its victim ; while in the 
former its motion is suggestive rather of some recently 
unleashed force which has sent the creature hurtling through 
the grass. 

On one occasion three grass snakes, which were moving 
about in a cage in their usual graceful and leisurely fashion, 
all noticed the frog which I dropped into the vivarium. 
Turning sharply, each raised its head and neck above the 
moss, each to a different height, according to its distance 
from and position relative to the object of their common 
interest. Absolutely motionless, save for the flickering of 
their forked tongues, the snakes gazed fixedly at the spot 
on which I dropped the frog and where it now sat. To my 
eyes it was perfectly visible, but I do not think it was seen by 
the snakes. They had seen it drop into the cage and were now 
waiting for a movement which would betray its position to 
their straining eyes. Presently one of them, less hungry 
perhaps than the others, lost interest and glided away to 
the left. This startled the frog, which immediately took 
three or four quick leaps, thus passing the snakes and arriving 
at the further end of the elongated cage, where it again 
crouched motionless. Both snakes whirled round in a flash. 
One, more advantageously placed, noticing that the frog had 
reached the other end of the cage, quickly raced after it and 
suddenly stopped with its head lowered not four inches from 
the luckless animal. Now, I thought, the poor creature must 
be doomed and I expected to see the snake seize it at its 
first movement. However, this was a sudden and unexpected 
leap which carried the frog to safety a fraction of a second 


before the snake saw it and struck out in vain. After this . 


the frog was removed. Perhaps it would give a better picture 
of a hunting snake if I described its movements as sharp 
and angular—-sudden and surprising acceleration followed by 
an abrupt halt, in contrast to the usual curving movements 
with no trace of jerkiness. As the snake bites, one can 
scarcely follow its action. The head flashes out, the jaws 
gape, and the head is returned to its usual pose (if it has 
missed its victim) before one realises what has happened. 
The frog’s scatter-brained methods—wild and blind leaps 
alternating with absolute stillness—were often successful 
in these artificial surroundings in postponing capture for 
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some little time. Whether these tactics are of any avail 
against a wild snake I do not know. When a frog meets its 
end by being swallowed alive by a snake, we imagine that its 
death must be both painful and terrifying. Though the process 
of being engulfed whole appears to frighten the frog, yet 
there is evidence that here as elsewhere in the animal kingdom 
mother nature does not call upon her creatures to endure 
unbearable pain. For, once past the jaws the frog slips 
smoothly and easily down the reptile’s throat, and its death 
must then be veiled in an ever-increasing state of lethargy. 
When seized by a snake, a frog may squeak at first, but I 
believe that this is an indication of fear rather than of physical 
pain. On one occasion I picked up a captive snake, not 
expecting it to disgorge its recent meal. However, the reptile 
opened its jaws to their fullest extent, lashing its head from 
side to side. A wave of contraction passed along the snake’s 
body, caught up the entombed frog and carried it with 
amazing rapidity to the snake’s mouth. In a moment or 
two it was free in the cage, having spent several minutes 
inside the snake. It hopped quickly across the cage, 
apparently undamaged. Though I did not try the experiment, 
if food had been offered it, the frog would very probably have 
fed. Several observers have found that a frog, after being 
disgorged by a snake which had only just swallowed it, will 
be so unperturbed as to feed freely within a minute or two 
of its miraculous escape. This is significant when one remem- 
bers that many frogs are too upset by the strangeness of a 
cage to feed at all. Yet, when used to confinement and feeding 
normally, a frog’s appetite may be quite unaffected by the 
“ terrifying’ experience of being swallowed and then dis- 
gorged by a snake. 

Turning now from a few snakes in a cage, I will describe 
the largest number I ever saw together in the field. On a 
warm July day, with the sun shining from a cloudless blue 
sky, I took a large grass snake, which I had kept captive for 
two months, to a field in one corner of which, on a bank, 
it had originally lived. The bank sloped steeply down to a 
low thorn hedge which was separated from a quiet lane by 
a ditch filled with a luxuriant growth of long wet grass. My 
snake glided out of sight, when I gave it its freedom, under 
this hedge. A moment later something moved in another 
part of the hedge and presently a small snake climbed through 
it about a foot from the ground. I sat down on the bank 
to watch, but this sent the snake hurrying into deeper cover. 
In four or five minutes a small snake wriggled across the 
dusty road towards me, and was then lost to sight in the long 
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grass. Its tail, instead of tapering to a beautiful point, was 
rounded and blunt, the result of some mishap. I presumed 
it was making for my bank and so watched the hedge in front 
of me, which was nowhere very thick and at the bottom had 
numerous gaps of various sizes. Presently the snake peeped 
out at me and almost immediately began to ascend the 
slope. Its progress over this was easy and graceful, in marked 
contrast to the wriggling advance across the loose sand in 
the road. It crawled about close to me, apparently quite 
undisturbed by my presence. At this point I became aware 
of another and much smaller head, with its tongue darting 
in and out, inspecting me from a distance of five or six feet. 
It was a young snake, some eleven inches in length, looking 
directly at me. The little creature remained in this position 
for some time. The large snake I had released appeared next 
from under the hedge, crawling steadily along. It climbed 
the slope and came straight towards me, but, though I 
remained absolutely still, it did not come nearer than a 
couple of feet, sometimes raising its head and neck to watch 
me. None of the others took so much notice of me, but 
then none came quite so near. While watching this snake, 
I failed to notice for a few moments that another large 
specimen, with shabby scales and blue eyes, had come up 
the slope, apparently quite decided as to its destination, 
for on reaching the top it disappeared into a hole. Its pro- 
gress differed from that of the others, since it did not once 
stop to raise its head in investigation. It was immediately 
succeeded by my snake, which also disappeared down this 
hole, only to reappear, however, a few feet away. This 
snake, which had been in captivity for over two months, 
seemed perfectly at home, its behaviour so far differing in 
no way from that of the rest. 

After this it becomes difficult to remember individuals, 
as in half an hour from the moment when I took up my 
position, I saw eleven snakes, and often six simultaneously. 
Other parts of the slope, to my left, now became inhabited, 
and it was not long before I saw three there. Several had 
dull scales and cloudy or blue eyes, and were obviously about 
to slough, while others had as obviously just sloughed. 
These looked bright and shining, with their highly-polished 
and iridescent scales, beautifully distinct markings and 
curious clear staring eyes. These lovely creatures moved 
quietly on the bank, investigating every hole and irregularity 
in their path. They frequently entered hollows, sometimes 
remaining there to bask, but more often coming out again 
on finding their way blocked. None basked in the con- 
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ventional manner—namely, with the coils placed spirally 
and the head in the centre—but they remained still in almost 
any position to enjoy the warmth of the sun. They often 
approached me, those coming within a yard appearing to 
notice me, for they stopped, raised their head and neck and 
looked at me. 

A few minutes later I heard a farmer coming along the 
road. By the time he reached me, only three snakes remained, 
the rest having sought refuge in the hedge. After this I 
noticed a snake lying coiled up close to me—the first I had 
seen on that day in this position. It is noteworthy, however, 
that it was sickening—that is, about to slough—and was 
consequently very sluggish. Taking advantage of the inter- 
ruption, I left the snakes to themselves for an hour or two, 
returning later to find that all save my pet had retired for 
the night. It had apparently forgotten its home or found 
it occupied, and had not yet discovered a new one, for it 
wandered along the hedge in the long grass. As, however, 
it continued to bask in its accustomed place during the few 
weeks I was in the neighbourhood, presumably comfortable 
sleeping quarters were soon found. 

Before concluding, one further point of interest must be 
mentioned. Recently in the London Zoological Society’s 
Gardens some tree snakes, resting among foliage in which 
they appeared to be protectively coloured, were observed 
by the curator to protrude the tongue rigidly, instead of in 
the usual flickering fashion characteristic of snakes. More- 
over, the tongue was coloured so as to continue the pattern 
of the head! A rigid motionless tongue in a living snake 
strikes one as extraordinary, yet in the grass snake we have 
indications as to the lines along which this evolution from the 
characteristic to the highly specialised may have taken place. 
Sometimes a grass snake, wild, captive or on capture, will 
“wave” its tongue in a curious manner. In a wild snake 
which I watched the tongue was kept protruded for a second 
or two and “‘ waved,” instead of being made to peep repeatedly 
out of the mouth so as to flicker. A snake which I picked up 
in the New Forest kept its tongue protruded and waving, 
only at intervals returning it to its mouth, while we have 
seen several in a cage waving the tongue as described above 
in the case of the wild snake. I have never seen adders doing 
this and do not remember it in several species observed. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that these observations may 
arouse interest in one of the most beautiful and least under- 
stood of our native creatures. 

G. B. Goocu. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
Mr. BALDWIN AND OTTAWA. 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review. 


Srr,—In view of the reputation of The National Review 
for fairness and accuracy, I was very surprised to see in your 
October issue, in Episodes of the Month, an attack on Mr. 
Baldwin, the Leader of the Conservative Party and the Head 
of the United Kingdom Delegation to Ottawa, in which you 
state that he “‘ has always appeared to be unaware of the 
existence of the British Empire and lately he has adopted the 
loose phraseology of internationalism.” 


As a regular reader of your journal and as a strong Im- 
perialist, I trust that, in common fairness, you will grant me 
a little of your valuable space in which to refute this out- 
rageous and untrue charge. 


It seems difficult to find the evidence on which you base 
your statement. All Mr. Baldwin’s public utterances on the 
Empire, surely, indicate that he follows in the footsteps of the 
great apostle of Empire, Disraeli. Indeed, in some ways, 
Mr. Baldwin has even eclipsed Disraeli. He has never faltered 
in his profound belief in England and the Empire, as his public 
utterances show. 


In his Empire Day message in 1925, he said : ‘‘ The Empire 
is not only our master hope ; it is our greatest heritage, the 
widest opportunity for patriotic service.” 


Again, on October 9, 1931, at Birmingham, in a speech 
which I heard myself and which electrified his audience, 
Mr. Baldwin reaffirmed his belief in the efficiency of Imperial 
Economic Unity. ‘We shall have,” he said, “at Ottawa a 
unique opportunity before us to lay firm and deep the founda- 
tions of that Imperial Economic Unity which has been our 
dream for so long.” 


When post-war history comes to be written, the name of 
Stanley Baldwin will be found occupying a high place among 
statesmen, standing, as it does, for all that is sincere, honest 
and clean in political life. 


T am, Sir, 
C. G. Hancock. 


72a, Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, W.1. December 10, 1932. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURE. 


To THE EpiTror oF The National Review. 


Sir,—At a dinner of the Fishmongers’ Company on 
November 10, our Minister of Agriculture remarked that 
“England could be a great nation if our skill in manufactur- 
ing or engineering dwindled, but we could never be a nation 
at all if we lost our skill in producing food, whether from the 
field or from the sea.” And everyone is aware that our 
agricultural output has steadily dwindled since its temporary 
resuscitation during the War, or that Great Britain imports 
a big proportion of her food supply. 

Yet, a few hours before this dinner, the Minister of 
Agriculture informed a deputation representative of the 
agricultural industry that over-production (which was in 
his view the cause of much of the trouble) was not 
confined to other countries, and the problem of home supplies 
would require to be carefully considered. What particular 
home supplies, let alone their total, were over-produced in 
Great Britain was not divulged. 

On the same occasion, our Minister of Agriculture declared 
that the problem of agriculture was essentially a problem of 
prices, and he felt he could say that the recent catastrophic 
fall in wholesale prices in meat had been arrested by the ~ 
drastic methods adopted by the Government. Next day, 
however, the Minister was less confident. In addressing the 
House of Commons, he could only “‘ hope” to see a rise in 
wholesale prices, and merely “ hoped ”’ that the retailer, who 
had not found it necessary to pursue the downward lag in 
prices (i.e., reduce his price as the wholesale price fell), would 
also not find it necessary to pursue a parallel course when 
prices went up. 

It appears, therefore, that the drastic methods adopted 
by the Government for maintaining our skill in producing 
food and for solving the problems of agriculture depend for 
their effectiveness on wholesalers graciously surrendering 
some of their profits to producers and on an army of retailers 
ceasing to exploit consumers. One is reminded of Punch’s 
picture of the Food Council as a dog on a chain saying to the 
middleman “if you profiteer again I shall bark.” 

Yours truly, 
J. S. Hecnr. 

Candlelight, 

Warwick Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. December, 1932. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the normal figure and considerably so 
in the extreme 8.W. of England. 

(6) That the total precipitation during January in the 
S.E. of England will be a little above the average 
for that month. 

(c) That during February the precipitation over the 
British Isles will show a general excess as compared 
with the normal figure for that month, particularly 
so in the S.W. of England, where the month should 
be a very wet one. 

(Normally, February is a comparatively dry month 
and produces less rain than any month since the 
previous September. ) 

(d) That this expected excess of rain in the S8.W. of 
England will continue during March. 
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(e) That in the 8.E. of England some cold spells will be 
experienced in January, but that the winter, 1932-33, 
will, on the whole, prove to be a mild one. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

In the 8.E. of England the sequence of weather changes 
during January is expected to be somewhat as follows, but 
the exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate :— 

January 1 to 8.—A changeable but comparatively mild 
period with winds prevailing from some Southerly point. 
Conditions at times disturbed. Rain and a wind of gale 
force on or about January 2, the wind continuing strong and 
squally for 4 or 5 days after. 

January 9 to 22.—Commencing unseasonably mild; a 
steep fall of temperature following ; the period on the whole 
proving to be a cold one. The barometer varying above the 
normal height and, during the third week of the month, 
occasionally rising to an exceptionally high point. Frequent 
fogs in the London area with Easterly winds; little or no 
sunshine between January 11 and 21. An interval of rain or 
drizzle on or about January 11. A short unsettled spell 
between January 15 and 18, commencing with cold and strong 
winds, the wind followed by precipitation of some sort, 
probably snow, about January 17 or 18. On the whole a 
dull and cold period but with little rainfall. 

January 23 to 31.—A period of disturbed weather. The 
barometer falling again steeply, the day temperatures in- 
creasing at first and the conditions becoming decidedly mild 
for about three days. Fog accompanying the expected change 
of type. The barometer low between January 25 and 29, 
then rising, the wind returning into the N.E. quadrant, 
increasing to gale force and the temperature falling again 
steeply. The diagram suggests rain about January 24 and 
25 and precipitation of some sort, probably snow, about 
January 27 and 28. Disturbed conditions near the end of 
the month such as would be popularly called “a blizzard ” 
in this country. 

A Synopsis.—Referring to the paragraph designated (a) given 
under the diagram each month ; a comparison with facts, 
as published officially after the event, shows that the results 
for 1932 have been quite satisfactory. There was more 
rain in April than originally expected, but with this excep- 
tion no fault can be found. At the time of writing the 
official figures since October have not been received, but 
it is evident that the remaining months of the year will 
prove to have been equally correct. DuNBoYNE, 17.xii.32. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS 


Jane Austen’s Letters to her sister Cassandra and others. 
Collected and edited by R. W. Cuapman. (The Clarendon 
Press. 42s.) 


AN atmosphere of mystery hangs round Jane Austen, felt 
even by those sincerely devoted to her work. Her life was 
so secluded and eventless that it has been difficult to visualise 
her personality or to understand whence arose the talents 
which have captivated the British reading public for over a 
hundred years. Mr. Chapman’s complete edition of her 
letters, documented, annotated and indexed as surely no 
collection of letters has ever been, lifts the veil. We now 
know Jane as she was, what she thought, what she said, and 
who she said it to. Not unnaturally, the first impression on 
many readers has been one of disappointment. They had 
unconsciously created a Jane of their own, a woman of no 
particular date or period, whose ideas and standards coincided 
with those of the present day and who would on all occasions 
live up to modern expectations. A writer in the Times 
Interary Supplement, in a brilliant article, goes so far as to 
divide our authoress into two separate entities—a kind of 
Jekyll-Hyde arrangement—the Miss Austen of the Letters, and 
the Jane Austen of the novels, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the former. 

Surely this is unfair. To one reader, at any rate, these 
letters, with their Editor’s careful reconstruction of the 
surroundings and relationships of the Austens, have solved 
the puzzle for good and all. Jane has become an understand- 
able creature, a woman of flesh and blood, of virtues and 
failings, and while our wonder at her achievement does not 
lessen, we are able to see how she brought it about. More- 
over, as it is clear that no century but the eighteenth could 
have produced her, it is unjust to blame her for exhibiting 
some of the weak points of her time, as judged by our present 
standards. 

The Letters show her as the youngest of a large and 
mutually attached family, whose horizons were practically 
limited to two country neighbourhoods, one in Hampshire, 
the other in Kent. Two of her brothers were in the Navy, 
but during the years covered by the correspondence, 1796- 
1817, the Fleet was sternly at war and beyond the reach of 
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feminine society. In 1796 there were but few occupations 
and interests open to the daughter of a country vicar of 
small means; household duties, the planning and making 
of her clothes, the care of the village poor and such society 
as the neighbourhood afforded comprised the sum of them. 
The youngest Miss Austen discovered, when hardly out of 
her teens, that one amusement transcended all others—the 
observation of human nature. ‘‘ My preference for Men 
and Women always inclines me to attend more to the company 
than to the sight,” she writes in 1811, after a sightseeing 
expedition. It is probable that human nature at that time 
afforded a more varied study than it does now. Corners 
were not rubbed off as they are to-day, people were dependent 
on their own resources, and consequently had room to develop 
their own individuality ; men and women had not been 
standardised by education and easy communications. More- 
over, there were two conflicting sides to social intercourse, 
the easy intimate relationships which subsisted among kins- 
folk and friends of the same age and the stiff and trammelled 
code of manners which prevailed when older people, strangers 
and mere acquaintances came on the scene. We need only 
compare Jane’s letters to her sister with the stilted epistle 
of condolence she addressed to a cousin on the death of the 
latter’s father—who, incidentally, was Miss Austen’s step- 
uncle—to realise how unbending the laws of convention could 
be. The contrasts and oddities thus revealed appealed irre- 
sistibly to the sense of humour which was the strongest part 
of Jane’s nature. She found that, while she was poorly 
endowed with creative imagination, she could describe on 
paper the people and events which she encountered in daily 
life with the precision of a miniature painter. It is this fact 
which renders criticism of the Letters so idle. They were 
dashed off in haste, written as she talked, while each of the 
books is “a little bit (two inches wide) of Ivory on which 
I work with so fine a Brush as produces little effect after 
much labour.” Jane would never have expected to be 
judged by her correspondence, yet the letters unconsciously 
portray the novels on nearly every page. Critics have sug- 
gested that she was often cynical and spiteful in her long 
gossipy outpourings to Cassandra. “I am sorry to find that 
Sir John Moore has a mother living, but tho’ a very Heroick 
son, he might not be a very necessary one to her happiness. 
Deacon Morrell may be more to Mrs. Morrell.” —‘“‘ I do not 
want people to be very agreeable, as it saves me the trouble 
of liking them a great deal.” —“‘ Mrs. Hall of Sherborne was 
brought to bed yesterday of a dead child some weeks before 
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she expected, owing to a fright. I suppose she happened 
unawares to look at her husband.”’ Nobody has ever blamed 
Elizabeth Bennett for cynicism, yet every one of these letters 
might have been written by Elizabeth to her sister Jane, 
In that case we should expect these playful pokes of pre- 
tended ill-nature which Elizabeth employed to tease the 
invariably charitable Jane. Elizabeth is a portrait of Miss 
Austen at her best and Jane Bennett, without a doubt, 
represents Cassandra. 

Throughout the letters we find the origins of those delicate 
touches which make the books so lifelike.—‘‘ Mr. Calland, 
who appeared as usual with his hat in his hand, and stood 
every now and then behind Catherine and me to be talked 
to and abused for not dancing ”*—and we remember Darcy 
at the Meryton Ball.—‘‘ The Tables are come and give general 
contentment ... the two ends put together form one con- 
stant Table for everything . . . they are both covered with 
green baize, and send their best love. The Pembroke has 
got its destination by the sideboard.”” We recognise a victory 
for modernity won by Jane and Cassandra, commemorated 
by the party who assembled to play the letter game round 
“ the large modern circular table which Emma had introduced 
at Hartfield, and which none but Emma could have had 
power to place there and persuade her father to use, instead 
of the small-sized Pembroke on which two of his daily meals 
had for forty years been crowded.” It makes one’s mouth 
water to read that the said Tables—two ends and a centre 
leaf—only fetched eleven guineas when the family moved 
from Steventon. The price was even a disappointment to 
Jane. 

An inhabitant of Northamptonshire once told me that a 
country house in his neighbourhood was the original of 
Mansfield Park. On my inquiring as to the health and well- 
being of the “ great clock,’ whose striking warned Fanny 
to hasten home, he replied that it was not there. That puts 
the place out of court at once; Miss Austen made no mistake 
of that sort. There was, at Steventon, a rough double 
hedge enclosing the path from the Rectory to the church. 
Jane must at some time have overheard a conversation 
between two people on the path, while sitting beneath the 
hedge. She apparently wished to introduce this occurrence 
into Mansfield Park, but, taking no risks, she wrote to ask 
whether “‘ there were hedges in Northamptonshire.” Hearing, 
no doubt, that the stake and bound fences of the Pytchley 
country did not fulfil her requirements, she made over the 
incident to Persuasion. “‘ Let the Portmans go to Ireland,” 
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she advises a niece who was attempting to write a novel, 
“but as you know nothing of the Manners there, you had 
better not go with them. You will be in danger of giving 
false representations. Stick to Bath. 

The allusions throng upon us. The whist party formed ; 
the round table at speculation threatened ; “ just as many 

as at Mrs. Grant’s, I wish they might be as agreeable a set.” 
Her sailor brother Charles “ has been buying gold chains and 
Topaz crosses for us.” Behold the amber cross William Price 
gave his sister Fanny. There is even a sowpcon of Jane herself 
in Emma Woodhouse’s make-up: “I have a Southampton 
Match in return for your Kentish one... and like it, 
because I had made it before.” 

These letters explain, in fact, why the characters in Miss 
Austen’s books, being dead these hundred and twenty years, 
yet live so vividly. They are new just as they are old, because 
they are portraits drawn from the life, not characters in 
fiction. Scattered in South country churchyards they lie, 
beneath headstones recording their virtues in pompous 
phrases, or mouldering in family vaults: Mr. Knightley, 
kind Mrs. Weston and her good-natured tactless husband, 
Sir Thomas Bertram, Mrs. Bennett, feckless Mrs. Price and 
the rest, unaware that we are familiar with all their little 
ways when on earth, though we shall never know their real 
names. But in future we can cherish them as flesh and 
blood. 

This quality of mimicry it was which prevented Jane 
from describing passion in a love affair. She could not 
do so, never having experienced it. There was a deep reserve 
beneath her gay and even flippant exterior; she would not 
have been an easy woman to make love to. From twenty- 
one onwards she was absorbed in her writing and came grad- 
ually to regard men as mere material for portraiture. For 
there is no doubt that the making of her books was an intense 
delight to Jane. It gave her an interior life which no tedious 
gossip or dreary winter weather could invade. Pride and 
Prejudice was “‘ her own darling child.” ‘I must confess 
that I think her (Elizabeth) as delightful a creature as ever 
appeared in print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those 
who do not like her at least I do not know.” She visited a 
London Picture Gallery and discovered to her delight an 
ideal ‘‘ small portrait of Mrs. Bingley, excessively like her.” 
She was harder to please with regard to Mrs. Darcy; even 
an Exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s work failed to produce 
a suitable likeness: ‘‘ I can only imagine that Mr. D. prizes 
any Picture of hers too much to like it to be exposed to the 
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public eye. I can imagine he wd. have that sort of feeling 
—that mixture of Love, Pride and Delicacy.” Yet side by 
side with her joy in her novels and her desire for their success 
went her incurable horror of being lionised as an authoress, 
‘**T should like to see Miss Burdett very well, but that I am 
rather frightened of hearing that she wishes to be introduced 
to me. If I am a wild Beast I cannot help it, it is not my 
own fault.” Probably for this reason there are but few 
references to contemporary opinion on the novels, outside 
her own family. This is a loss; we should like to know 
what our great grandparents thought of the sets of slim 
volumes as they appeared. ‘“‘On Monday I go to Lord 
Egremont’s at Petworth—where your Praises have long been 
sounded as they ought to be,” writes Mr. Stanier Clarke, 
Librarian at Carlton House, when acknowledging the copy 
of Emma, with its Dedication, sent to the Prince Regent. 
Lady Morley, too, was a Janite: “I am already become 
intimate in the Woodhouse family, and feel that they will 
not amuse and interest me less than the Bennetts, Bertrams, 
Norrises and all their admirable predecessors. . . .”” Probably 
then, as now, Jane had only a select public. No one can 
enjoy her but those who feel as she did “that the proper 
study of mankind is man.” Nowadays, of course, she would 
be expected to preside at an Author’s Dinner and her photo- 
graph in the Cheap Press over a signed declaration that she 
used a certain face cream would bring her more money than 
she made by all her novels put together. We may be thankful 
she lived when she did ; she would not be possible to-day. 
Yet a meticulous school of writing has sprung up to 
replace her; the Old Wives’ Tale is an example of it. 
It differs from her art in that it enters into small details at 
great length, and is incessantly analytic and introspective. 
‘*T have lopt and cropt,” Jane writes of Pride and Prejudice, 
and there is no doubt that her novels gain in sublety and 
charm by the absence of description and explanation. As 
for the power of introspection, she had it not, though it is 
untrue to say, as some do, that she ignores altogether the 
deeper feelings and tragic sides of life. It is impossible to 
doubt that Sir Thomas Bertram’s family pride and deep 
sense of right would have suffered less through the death of 
his daughter Maria than through her social disgrace. Elizabeth 
Bennett, at the age of twenty, saw her whole future happiness 
threatened, if not destroyed, by the folly of her youngest 
sister. or these troubles Miss Austen had but one remedy— 
courage and self-control. There was a hard core to the 
standard of conduct in her day, self-analysis and self-pity 
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found no place in it, and she practised what she preached ; 
“‘T will be well,” she writes in her last illness. Yet sympathy 
and understanding existed in her to a great degree; all her 
relations turned to her in trouble. 

The letters give a vivid picture of daily life over a hundred 
years ago—shooting, hunting, shopping, visiting; this last 
impeded by the ever-present difficulty of the unprotected 
female of that time. How can I be escorted and “ con- 
veyed’? ? The language, too, is interesting—how I wish we 
still called luncheon “ noonshine’’! We take leave of Jane, 
as represented by her letters, with a sense that though we 
know her better, we do not love her less, nor is our gratitude 
to her undimmed. Peace be to her soul, for she has taken 
more tired people to the Islands of the Blest than any writer 
of her generation or of modern days. 


Mary MaxseE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Regent and His Daughter, by Dormer Custon (Thornton 
Butterworth, 15s.). This book gives the brief life story of 
Princess Charlotte, only child of George IV, who, had she 
lived, would have been Queen of England, while Queen 
Victoria would in all probability never have been born. 
It is an intimate study of the Royal Family, and especially 
of the relationship between Charlotte and her father. The 
Regent was intensely jealous of his daughter, and exercised 
his rights as a parent in a most tyrannical fashion. On one 
of the rare occasions when she was allowed to visit her mother, 
the luckless Queen Caroline, permission was only given for 
her to stay one hour. He sought in every way to keep her 
in the background and prevent her from taking her place 
in society ; without much success, for Charlotte was a young 
woman of determination, and immensely popular. One is 
tempted to wonder what would have happened if she had 
lived to ascend the throne instead of Victoria. Possibly the 
course of history would not have been seriously altered, for 
both women were greatly influenced by their husbands and 
Albert was Leopold’s nephew and pupil, and had imbibed 
all the latter’s ideas. The book gives a good picture of life 
in the early nineteenth century ; it is full of vivid portraits, 
and mildly scandalous anecdotes which reflect the spirit 
of the age. 
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Napoleon, by Hilaire Belloc (Cassell, 16s.). This book falls 
into two parts, and shows two Bellocs—there are many more, 
The second and by far the longest portion gives a straight- 
forward description of Napoleon’s career in general and his 
battles in particular. This is written by the war-time Belloc 
of Land and Water days. Very well he does it, bringing in 
tactical essentials with masterly selection and lucidity. But 
the binding link of policy is lacking, so that the story grows 
monotonous. One battle succeeds another till it becomes 
understandable how, in 1814, Napoleon’s generals refused 
to play his game any further—which episode is well described. 
The first part of the book claims to be a preface, but actually 
sums up the whole Napoleonic era. Here is the Catholic 
Belloc, longing for the Holy Roman Empire to become an 
established fact. Yet even the stoutest Protestant, while 
deploring the ecclesiastical bias, will admit that this is Belloc 
at his best, for here he is in his element. These first sixty- 
nine pages make an essay in themselves, and could be repub- 
lished as such. The huge canvas is boldly and breathlessly 
painted in definite outlines. It seems strange that the author 
should have troubled to write the rest of the book, good 
as it is. 


Lady Louisa Stuart : Her Memories and Portraits (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 15s.). In a world where nothing seems stable or 
lasting Mrs. John Buchan, in common with many others, 
looks back with envy to “the eighteenth century with its 
clear untroubled commonsense, its learned elegance and 
acute sense of the beautiful.”” Lady Louisa Stuart answered 
fully to this description of her time. Born in 1757, a daughter 
of the third Lord Bute, Prime Minister to George III, she 
carried the traditions and manners of her century well into 
the Victorian age, for she died in 1851. Men and women who 
knew her have passed away within our recollection, yet her 
mother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was the friend of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. The chapters giving in her 
own words her recollections of the eccentric Lady Mary Coke 
and the account of her friendship with Sir Walter Scott are 
the best in the book. In fact, we could wish that she had been 
left to tell her own tale entirely with the minimum of 
explanation and comment. 


Metternich and the British Government from 1809 to 1813, by 
C. S. B. Buckland (MacMillan & Co., 25s.). Students of 
Napoleonic history can nowadays descry, in the defeat at 
Aspern and the costly victory of Wagram, the first faint 
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shadow of the Emperor’s eventual eclipse. Yet, when Prince 
von Metternich took office as Foreign Minister at Vienna 
after the ratification of the Peace of Schénbriinn, it seemed to 
contemporary observers that the French conqueror’s triumph 
was complete. Austria lay in ruins at his feet, compelled 
during years of humiliation to abandon her coastal provinces, 
confirm Napoleon on his throne by a matrimonial alliance 
and furnish succour to France in her campaign against Russia 
in 1812. Great Britain, though she kept open in the French 
flank the running sore of the Peninsular War, was cut off from 
Europe by the Continental Blockade and was, moreover, 
loth to throw good money after bad by subsidising other 
nations to carry on what seemed a hopeless enterprise. Mr. 
Buckland tells the story of these difficult years of negotiation, 
culminating in the Alliance which fought Leipsic and ulti- 
mately crushed Napoleon, with great thoroughness of detail. 
He has ransacked the Public Record Office for manuscript 
material and has evolved a connected story from the reports 
of the secret agents who carried on slow and devious com- 
munications between London and Vienna. This is more a 
book for the historical student than for the general reader, 
but it casts a revealing light on years of crisis more anxious 
than any we have recently endured. 


Leisure in the Modern World, by C. Delisle Burns (George 
Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.). A disquisition on the revolution. 
created in modern life by the improvement wrought in 
housing and clothing and the increased opportunity for 
enjoyment which the working classes now enjoy, a revolution 
largely due to mass mechanical production. The author 
sees in all this the dawn of a new civilisation wherein class 
distinctions and national characteristics will disappear. This 
would be an interesting book were its arguments less distorted 
by social and political prejudice. It is not true that the 
leisured classes as a whole resent the pleasures of the masses, 
though protests are often raised at the abuse of facilities for 
enjoyment. Members of the so-called “ leisured class” are 
not always idle, nor is it necessary to be idle in order to be a 
“lady” or “gentleman.” Mr. Burns has missed the chief 
danger of leisure based on a machine-made civilisation and 
has forgotten the truth that the best holiday is a change of 
occupation. His list of leisured employments are all amuse- 
ments, pure and simple; none, except hiking and games, 
demand any mental or physical effort ; not one involves the 
creative gift or the intelligent use of the human hand. Reading 
is not mentioned ; gardening is also ignored, though an in- 
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creasing number of workers are settling outside towns for 
the sake of this very pursuit. We have discovered that 
children’s brains can be best trained through children’s 
hands and are at the same time busy eliminating manual 
skill from adult life. Mr. Burns may predict a standardised 
race of men engrossed in rushing about and looking on, but 
the future is just as likely to see a reaction towards skilled 
handicraft—as a source of enjoyment, for biologists know 
that man owes his position in the animal world to his posses- 
sion of a tool—his hand—which his brain can control in- 
telligently. The book is not improved by covert sneers at 
patriotism and religion. We trust these were eliminated from 
the Broadcast talks which formed its basis. 


A Long Time Ago, by Margaret Kennedy (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), 
Miss Kennedy’s genius for character drawing is well exem- 
plified in this story. A long time ago—twenty-five years, to 
be accurate—an ugly domestic scandal, never fully explained, 
occurred among a family holiday party in a remote house on 
the north-west coast of Ireland. Every member of the 
family has his or her own theories on the subject, but it 
remained to the end a mystery. Miss Kennedy takes us 
through the story to its simple obvious solution, which, had 
they known it, they would never have believed. Were there 
no mystery to be solved the book would still be delightful. 
The relations of the “‘in laws”? with one another; the 
children, the old nurse, have had their counterparts in the 
lives of all of us; it is compact of skill and humour. We 
could wish that the mother, whom we only know as the 
confidential correspondent of every member of the family, 
had been allowed to appear more prominently. 


Public Faces, by Harold Nicholson (Constable & Co., 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Nicholson’s political extravaganza is staged seven years 
hence, in 1939. A Government of a Liberal and Central 
complexion is in power, having just ousted a Churchill- 
Mosley combination of the “ patriotic’? order. Ministers 
awake to the fact that a concession of mining rights on an 
island in the Persian Gulf which their predecessors in office 
had obtained from the Shah of Persia, yields an ore with 
staggering properties. An explosive can be extracted from it 
capable of destroying all life within a considerable though 
indefinite area. The book describes the dismay of the Cabinet 
when confronted with this new weapon of adventure, which 
they cannot ignore, as for all they know the Opposition are 
in possession of the secret and can make party capital out 
of it. The Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and most 
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of the Cabinet possess every virtue save those of courage 
and decision, and their difficulties thicken when other 
countries discover the possibilities of the explosive ore. 
Moreover, their own Air Minister queers the pitch by dropping 
a Livingstone bomb in the Atlantic, sinking an American 
cruiser and causing a tidal wave on the coast of the U.S.A. 
How the Foreign Secretary is rescued by his subordinates, 
how an international crisis is averted and the “ public faces ” 
saved, must be left for the reader to discover. It is excellent 
though somewhat ill-natured foolery with a sting of truth in 
it, for it is probably descriptive of much that takes place in 
Downing Street. 


Italy and the Great War: From Neutrality to Intervention, 
by Antonio Salandra, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Rennell Rodd (Edward Arnold & Co., 18s.). Signor 
Salandra, a Liberal of the Right, was Head of the Italian 
Government when war broke out in August, 1914. His 
country was a member of the Triple Alliance and it fell to him 
and to the Foreign Secretary, Signor Giolitti, to decide 
whether Italy should cast in her lot with her allies or should 
remain neutral. Neutrality was decided on for three reasons. 
The Triple Alliance was defensive and Austria was obviously 
the aggressor in her ultimatum to Serbia. Austria had not, 
according to Article VII of the Treaty, warned Italy of her 
intentions beforehand. And, finally, Salandra was con- 
vinced that the Entente would be victorious because he was 
certain that Great Britain would fight. The book describes 
the foreign policy of Italy from the outbreak of hostilities to the 
Italian declaration of war against Austria in May, 1915. To 
us, who have hitherto only heard the story of the belligerents 
on both sides, this candid exposure of the attitude of a 
neutral comes with peculiar interest. It is worth remem- 
bering that Italy, honestly and unashamedly, consulted only 
her own interests and advancement in the matter. Here 
there is no talk of scraps of paper or of international obliga- 
tions. She embarked on negotiations with Germany and 
Austria for the cession of the Trentino and other concessions 
in the Adriatic and Dalmatia as a price of her neutrality. 
When these negotiations seemed likely to break down through 
the niggardliness of the Allied Powers, she turned to the 
Entente and concluded the Treaty of London. At a time 
when we are governed by a riot of quixotry and international 
ideals it is well to remember that other countries, as high- 
minded as our own, are inspired, in Salandra’s words, by a 
‘sacred egoism ” for their own land. 
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The Loom of the East, by F. Kingdon Ward, F.R.G.S. (Martin 
Hopkinson, 5s.). The author of this work knows the Far 
East well, and therefore views the Indian problem from a 
new angle. He considers that the North East Frontier is 
the frontier with a future, whereas the famous North West 
Frontier has only a past. He claims that the former, though 
formerly impenetrable, can now be crossed by roads, and 
is accessible to attack by aeroplane. China being what she 
is, Mr. Kingdon Ward views with alarm the separation of 
Burma from India, as she will be drawn into the Chinese 
orbit. Remote as his prophecies may appear to-day, his 
views compel respect, for he sees very straight into the Sino- 
Japanese situation which from the point of view of neighbour- 
ing Powers is profoundly unsatisfactory. This book is a 
good and instructive five shillingsworth. 


Imperial Defence and Capture at Sea, by Admiral Sir H. W. 
Richmond (Hutchinson, 10s.). If only our pacifists would 
take a grip of themselves and study war and armaments 
instead of the art of running away, war might recede into 
the background for some time. An international disarma- 
ment conference of sailors and fighting men might achieve 
peace ; if they fail, no on else can succeed. This is one of 
many reflections aroused by reading Sir Herbert Richmond’s 
admirable essay on Imperial Defence. He does well when 
he points out that the wholesale bombing of civilians is as 
gross a military error as it is an ethical one. He exposes 
mercilessly that dangerous phrase, ‘“‘ Freedom of the Seas,” 
which he sums up as “an assertion of the right of a neutral 
to place himself above the law . . . and to act as a belligerent 
while preserving the advantages of neutrality, and this with 
no higher motive than personal gain.” That statement is 
worth shouting from the housetops. 


The Rebirth of Conservatism 


By DOROTHY CRISP. 


With five essays from the Universities, and contributions from ok John Buchan, M.P., 
and Major The Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.C., M.P. 


3/6 net. 


This book not only questions the whole tendency of modern politics, but points the path to a state of 
affairs very different from the present socialisation. It fully justifies the bold assumption of its title, and 
is of vital interest to every man and woman anxious for the future of England. ile vindicating the 
institutions of the family and of private property and the sentiment of patriotism, it maintains a running 
fire against Socialism, and in the course a its argument outlines a programme which includes a great 
reduction in income tax, the abolition of death duties, the arbitral settlement of strikes, an attack on the 
causes of slums, reform ‘of the franchise, and the strengthening of the House of Lords. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 
“NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE, 18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THE ALIEN MENACE 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


By LIEUT.-COL. A. H. LANE. 


With a Foreword by LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., etc. 


THIS BOOK TELLS THE TRUTH—THE REAL 
TRUTH—AS TO WHAT IS BEHIND MOST OF OUR 
TROUBLES IN THE BRITISH ISLES AND EMPIRE 


The author proves conclusively that the political unrest, 
unemployment, disease and immorality in our midst spring largely 
from foreign sources, and he points out how unemployment and 
house-overcrowding can be considerably reduced. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE PAGE 
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A FEW OF MANY PERSONAL AND PRESS OPINIONS. 


“He (the author) has rendered a great public service by fearlessly unveiling the seamy 
side of our national life, and giving a plain warning which it is madness to disregard.”’-—Lorb 


Sypennam, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., etc. 


“T have read your book. The facts there disclosed are very serious and significant.” — 
A Great Lecat Licut in the House or Lorps. 


“Your book places one of our gravest dangers in the clearest light, and explains lucidly 
what is going on in our unfortunate country.”—Our Greatest AUTHORITY in the House oF 
Lorps on IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. 


“* English men and women are constantly asking themselves how it comes about that a twist 
is so frequently given to British policy that is clearly not in accordance with British interests. 
There is usually somebody in a position, at the psychological moment, to deflect our Government 
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whatever party be in power, into some line of action that is unintelligible at the time and is fraught 
with disastrous consequences. . . . It is as though some hostile influence were steadily throwing 
grit into the machine. In every international financial arrangement we fare badly, and the whole 
story of Reparations and War Debts is humiliating in the extreme and calculated to make us the 
world’s laughing stock as well as the world’s milch cow. It is in this connection that such a book 
as Colonel Lane has written . . . throws a timely searchlight.” 

“* Tt is in the higher ranks of society that the alien menace is formidable through the influence 
exercised in Government Departments, in Downing Street and High Finance by gentry of 
unmistakable foreign origin.’—NATIONAL REVIEW. 


“A much enlarged and rewritten edition of Colonel Lane’s invaluable exposure of our lax 
treatment of the Alien Question—to the country’s great and lasting detriment. We heartily 
commend ‘ The Alien Menace’ as a worthy effort to counteract the growth of what is nothing 
less than a national peril.’”"—Empire Recorb. 


“* He (the author) is out to indicate danger. The English people prefer to shut their eyes to 
danger. It (the book) brings forward facts which are facts, and which cannot be explained 
away, though they can be, and usually are, ignored.”"—INDIAN EMPIRE REVIEW. 


“This book has had a remarkable reception. Colonel Lane makes out a strong case.” — 
Empire. 


“It is an outspoken statement of the case for tightening up the laws regarding the admission 
of foreigners into Great Britain. The records of numerous police court cases which are included 
—make startling evidence and entitle the work to serious consideration.” —EMPIRE MAIL. 


“‘ Although the book is written with England in mind, any American reader may well 
transpose the locale of the majority of the chapters to the United States and find that 
much of the argument holds.”—New York HEratp, Paris. 


“This book ... is of the kind which is rarely published. There must be many 
amongst our readers who are but vaguely aware of the anti-British influences at work in 
this country, and we would strongly advise all such to study this book as the first step 
towards their neutralisation or elimination from amongst us.’’—Tne Navy. 


““A book which should be read by every Patriot.”"—NATIONAL CoNSTITUTION DEFENCE 
Movement. 


“ There should be a welcome for the third and enlarged edition of Lt.-Col. A. H. Lane’s 
startling book, ‘The Alien Menace,’ which demonstrates need for an immediate overhaul of 
the immigration laws. It is full of facts and figures, which point their own moral and are full 
of warning.”—SunpAY GRAPHIC. 


“Fulfils admirably the purpose of such a publication. Colonel Lane is a man who has 
travelled widely and knows both the world and his subject. The arguments adduced are logical 
and forceful.""—THe SPHERE. 


“We cherish too many Aliens and we hope this book will bring to a head the protests we 
are always hearing about their unwholesome activities. They take the work and houses our 
own people want and they introduce morals and manners which we certainly do not want.” — 
ENc.IisH Review. 


“This is a strong indictment of the existing official methods of dealing with aliens in this 
country, and we commend the book to our readers.”"—EMPIRE REVIEW. 


“In this excellent book the author points out that, while aliens are allowed to live and work 
in this country, there are still thousands of ex-Service men workless and homeless."-—SuNDAY 
Express. 


“* Colonel Lane’s book of carefully collected facts should help to stir the Government 
to some remedial measures. A rather startling book.”—Srtar, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


THE BOSWELL PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
10, ESSEX STREET, W.C.2. 
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“7 MISS WESTON’S 
“ | ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders : 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 

= The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.BE. 
any HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 
Hr and Ships to assist them in carrying on this fifty 

year old work for the benefit, physically, morally and 
NCE spiritually, of the men of the Royal Navy all over the 

world. 
nes 
i UNDS are greatly needed at the present time to 
enable us to continue our various activities for 

cad their comfort, welfare and well-being. 199,906 Sleepers 

accommodated last year. Attendances, Concerts, etc., 
we 40,147, Devotional meetings 102,869, Visits to Ships, 
- 2 Hospitals and Sick Bays, 4,932. Royal Naval Christian 

Union and Temperance Society, new members 4,411. 
this 

Contributions should be drawn and sent to 
- The Hon. Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
rent Cheques, etc., to be crossed “‘ Nat. Prov. Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 
1 ; 
Our “ Royal Naval Needlework Guild”’ is a great help to our Sailors’ wives 

™ and their children. Write for descriptive booklet. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Flowering Wilderness: A Sequel to Maid in Waiting. 
By John Galsworthy. (William Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 


In Maid in Waiting, Mr. Galsworthy introduced us to Dinny, a fascinat- 
ing heroine, who combined modern charm and self-reliance with old- 
fashioned unselfishness and devotion. It is heartbreaking that he should 
now throw her away on an unhappy love affair with a decadent youth, 
unable to consider anybody or anything outside the problems of his own 
tangled psychology. We trust this is only an episode, and that the final 
and satisfactory solution which Dinny deserves will be forthcoming. 


China, the Pity of It. By J. O. P. Bland. (William Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.) 


A review of events in the Far East since the Conference of the Powers 
in Washington in 1922. It deals most refreshingly with realities, and not 
with sentiment ; it “‘ cuts the cackle, and comes to the ’osses ”’ of China’s 
difficulties. This book is so able, as was indeed to be expected, coming 
from so great authority as Mr. Bland, that we hope to deal with it at greater 
length next month. 


Pre-War. By Earl Winterton. P.C., M.P. (MacMillan & Co., 
10s. 6d.) 


Lord Winterton rightly remarks that the decade 1904-14, though a 
golden age by comparison with our present nightmare era, was not by any 
means a time of peace. The war loomed ahead; Ireland was torn by 
faction ; political bitterness ran high. These public storms and stresses 
are vividly and shrewdly told, and he also takes us far afield in the sporting 
and travelling adventures which he crowded into his leisure moments. 
A pleasant, readable book. 


The Real East End. By Thomas Burke. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


This is an attractive and very readable book. Mr. Thomas Burke loves 
the East End of London and if he despises the other ‘“‘ Ends ”’ a little, this 
comes from a growing enthusiasm for his own chosen quarter. 


The Tracks They Trod. By Trevor Allen. (Herbert Joseph, 
6s.) 


An account of a journey to the battlefields and war cemeteries of Gallipoli 
by some of those who fought there and the kinsfolk of those who died 
there. It is vividly told, and well illustrated with photographs taken on 
the spot. 


